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Far Trade in Ideas 


The task of democratic education is that of “preparing ourselves and our 


children for self-leadership,” according to United States Senator Hubert 


H. Humphrey of Minnesota. 


THE problem of whether controversial 
issues should be taught in our public 
schools is one in which all citizens in 
our democracy have an interest. It is 
not the exclusive concern of teachers 
and educational My 
own interest in the subject is not only 
as a former teacher, but also as a parent 
of four children, and as an active par- 
ticipant in political life. 

We can all agree on the premise that 
education is, and must be, directly re- 
lated to the welfare of society and its 
government. It is, therefore, impossible 
to separate the methods and objectives 
of education from the objectives of our 
society and its government. This is true 
of any government and any society, but 
particularly true in a democracy. 

The survival of our democratic ideals 
depends upon the success of our edu- 
cational system, and its ability to pre- 
pare for mature and intelligent citizen- 
ship. In this respect, the objectives of 
education in a democracy are quite dif- 
ferent from the objectives of education 
within a totalitarian society. Our em- 
phasis is.on intelligent and mature de- 
cision making, and not on conformity. 
Our objective is to prepare a citizenry 
which is free and capable of debating 
and ultimately deciding its own destiny. 
We do not believe that there exists any 
elite in our society so wise that its wis- 
dom should be substituted for that of 


administrators. 
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PREPARING CITIZENS FOR 
MATURE DECISIONS 


This need is particularly crucial tol rai 
day, as the United States debates the Fi 
dimensions of its new world role. Thahai 
international responsibilities of our naj we 
tion are great, and whether we can fn a 
sume them effectively will depend up: |to¥es 
whether our citizens are prepared anpiad 
willing to do so. To fail in this rolyiitic 
could well mean our destruction. Norom 
policy can be successfully pursued by qmuc 
government without the support oWwhe 
willing citizens. Woodrow Wilson ultijts e 
mately failed because the AmericatMan 
people did not share his conviction aippe 
to America’s international nein 
ties. If we are to avoid the errors of thétory 
past, we must seek full citizen partici ig] 
pation in national policy making. ung 

The task of education in a democmak 
racy is thus intimately related to thethe 
objective of strengthening and preservyen- 
ing that democracy. It is a task whiclpervi 
must be carried on to meet the needs o 
all our citizens, from the child throug 
the adult level. Our teachers therefor¢ 
must come to understand that the rej Se 
sponsibility is on them if democracy ifobje 
to succeed. dent 
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The subject which has been assigned 
to me for this article, and to which I 
address myself primarily, is whether 
enamel issues” should be an in- 
tegral part of the public school curricu- 
lum. I have already stated my convic- 
' tion that one important objective of 
education is to prepare citizens to make 
intelligent and mature decisions. My 
hergiswer to the question assigned to me, 
ourtherefore, is this: controversial issues 
adephould be included in the public school 
curriculum if their use will help stu- 
dents gain in the art of decision mak- 
ing. This leads me to several thoughts. 


1 tol raining in Decision Making 
| the First, it is necessary that we define 
Thavhat we mean by “controversial issues.” 
r nal would define a controversial issue as 
n @ a arguable question of fairly wide in- 
Ip |f@fest, about which a decision has to be 
ampiade. The term “arguable” in this defi- 
roljition is important, because I know 
Ndrom my own teaching experience -how 
by much heat is expended in classrooms 
t owhen the debate rages over a fact as if 
ultijts existence were a matter of opinion. 
icajMany questions should be solved by 
N appealing to the dictionary or the ex- 
bilipert, or by conducting further labora- 
' thétory research. To debate these questions 
‘ticimight well provide an exercise for the 
lungs, but not an exercise in decision 
nocmaking. The intelligent citizen—and 
théthe student training to become a citi- 
ervven—must learn to utilize the expert 
hichservices of the physical and social sci- 
Is ollentists and the facts they can supply, 
ughand reserve for himself the most vital 





fordarea of policy making. 

- rey Second, we must remember that our 
y objective is not to help high school stu- 
dents make a decision about any spe- 
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cific controversial issue. It is rather to 
provide them with training in the proc- 
ess of decision making, so they can de- 
velop the ability to cope with contro- 
versial issues in their adult world. 

In this connection, perhaps one of 
the most valuable lessons for the stu- 
dent to learn is that he is as yet in- 
capable of formulating an intelligent 
decision on the basis of the few experi- 
ences and facts available to him. To 
withhold judgment is frequently the 
test of a critical mind. To learn that 
questions of public policy are complex 
is the beginning of wisdom. To learn 
that labels, slogans and epithets, such 
as “appeaser,” “reactionary,” “vision- 
ary,” “isolationist,” and even “liberal,” 
can confuse rather than clarify, is to 
make significant strides toward mature 
understanding and decision making. 

The study of controversial issues, 
therefore, must be considered as a tool, 
and a tool alone. The particular con- 
troversial issue studied is in a sense 
quite secondary, and certainly not to 
be pursued for its own end. The pur- 
pose of education in a high school is to 
teach children with objectivity how to 
think and not what to think. 


Awareness of the ‘Moment of Decision’ 

Third, our teaching of controversial 
issues must also bring awareness of the 
existence of what I will call “the mo- 
ment of decision.” In the historical de- 
velopment of any problem, a point is 
reached after which it is impossible to 
make a choice because time has elimi- 
nated the alternatives. If democratic, in- 
telligent decision making is to be effec- 
tive, the decision must be made at the 
right time, or it is meaningless. The 
time to decide, for example, in which 
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direction to head, is when the train is 
at the station and not after it has left. 

Fourth, it might be appropriate to 
from the 
pages of history, and not restrict them 


choose controversial issues 
to current events alone. With a histori- 
cal perspective, issues frequently be- 
come clearer. The use of historical il- 
lustrations might demonstrate the im- 
portance of rejecting prejudice, highly- 
charged emotional reaction, and folk- 
lore as considerations, Such an experi- 
ence also demonstrate the 
students that men of integrity and con- 


should to 
science are frequently found on all sides 
of controversial issues. The differences 
cannot be explained in terms of “‘good 
men” and “bad men.” 

The use of the “great books” is thus 
indispensable to democratic education. 
They allow us to select issues for study 
which represent basic and abiding prob- 
lems as well as temporary ones. 


STUDENTS Must BE INTRODUCED 
TO REALITY 

Citizens must learn to master the 
democratic way of life, and can only 
learn to do this by meeting live issues 
head-on. The school is the laboratory 
in which to prepare our young people 
to assume that role of citizenship. Dr. 
John Dewey has said: “It is naively as- 
sumed that we can teach, by some hocus 
pocus, how to think, without permit- 
ting our pupils to think about any- 
thing.”’ Students must be introduced to 
reality if we are to teach them to pre- 
pare for reality. 

I realize that it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult for teachers today to fol- 
low the course I am outlining. They 
that is- 
sues” in 


“controversial 
them 


fear to utilize 


education exposes to 
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criticism from extremists of the com tic 


munity who prefer that only “truths 
be taught—which they define as beliek 
approved by them. This has produce 
a nagging insecurity which in turn ha 
forced many teachers to abandon valid 
educational techniques. 


Education Essential to Democratic 
Survival 

The teacher must gain sustenance 
however, from the knowledge that the 
courageous pursuit of his calling is es 
sential to the preservation of free Ame 
ican institutions. Professor Chafee hai 
said: 

The only way to preserve the ex 
istence of free American institution} 
is to make free institutions a living 
force. To ignore them in the ver} 
process of purporting to defend them 
as frightened men now urge, wil 
leave us little worth defending. W¢ 
must choose, and choose very soon 
between freedom and fear. We can 
not have both. If (we) persist mucl} 
longer in being afraid, the real ruler§ 
of this country will be fanatics fired 
with a zeal to save men from objec: 
tionable ideas. Freedom is not 
safety, but opportunity. 

The community must realize that 
democratic education is essential for 
democratic survival. The role of educa} 
tion should be enhanced. Those teach{ 





ers and administrators who give theil 
talents, their energies, and their lives, to 
the difficult task of teaching others) 
must be respected as the true leader) 
and public servants of the preci 
Their responsibilities are as vital to tht 
welfare of society as those of any othe! 
profession, bar none, and they should 
be given the dignity and the remunera 
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com) tion that their station and contributions 
iths') deserve. Only by such a program can 
elie) we produce pewerlul defenders of de- 
lucec 


mocracy. Upon such a program does the 
humanity and freedom of the wortd 
depend. 
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e ex, THERE is no escaping controversial 
tion} issues. Great and small, major and 
iving minor, they fill all our days. ‘To attempt 
ver} to keep the controversial out of the 
hem 
wil} a weak surrender to the ivory tower. 
- Wé This is particularly true in the educa- 
soon, tion of teachers. ‘The school can play its 
can} role in influencing social change only 
nucl} as teachers are not merely aware of the 
ulerj currents and cross-currents of their cul- 
fired ture but have thought through clearly 
bjec} their own position where controversy 


classroom would be nothing more than 


not exists and are prepared to act in ac- 

cordance with their convictions. Any 
that sound teacher education program must 
| for accordingly be deeply imbedded in the 


luca} problems of society. ‘These are by their 
ee very nature, always controversial. 
thei] 


os, to the treatment of controversial issues in 


Innumerable questions cluster around 


hers} the classroom—questions of what, when 








ider} and how. The following brief answers 
nit’) to these questions state the position to 
) thee be developed in this paper: 

tthe! =e What: All issues which are or can 
oulé become real to the learner and for 
era which he has the maturity to deal 
ship) March, 1951 
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Place of Controversial Issues 
Teacher Education 


AGNES SNYDER 


Questions as to the what, when and how of controversial issues are dis- 


cussed by Agnes Snyder, chairman, Department of Education, Adelphi 


with such adequacy as is satisfying to 
him. 

e When: Continuously in the context 
of the total program. 

e How: With the utmost skill possi- 
ble, considering the maturity level of 
the student, in the use of the scientific 
method; with application of the prin- 
ciple of the integration of thought, 
feeling and action as basic to sound 
behavior. 
The discussion that follows will be 
limited to the above questions as they 
pertain to the education of teachers. 


ALL IssuES THAT ARE REAL TO 
THE LEARNER 


What? Assuming the usual college age 
of from approximately seventeen to 
twenty-two for most students preparing 
to be teachers, the normal developmen- 
tal tasks of this age are natural step- 
ping stones to consideration of the most 
profound of the many controversial is- 
sues of today. The urge to realize them- 
selves as individuals in their own right, 
to establish their independence, to find 
a mate, to develop their own personal 
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value base inevitably leads young adults 
into conflict situations, ‘The interest of 
a daughter, for example, in a man of 
different national, economic, or reli- 
gious background often precipitates 
family conflicts that lead to an almost 
overpowering demand to understand 
the reasons behind the differences in 
attitude. 

Approaching adulthood, too, almost 
universally brings with it questionings 
of family mores and beliefs. Problems 
of sex, family relations, religion, poli- 
tics, are areas of perennial controversy 
to which each man must ultimately find 
his answers himself. But it is the due 
of any young person to find in his col- 
lege career the guidance that will help 
him find the answers that are satisfying 
to him. Were we to give genuine 
recognition to the developmental tasks 
of college-age students as determinants 
of the curriculum, those areas in which 
controversy is dominant would form 
the core of the curriculum. 

The controversy of the moment is 
often the best point of departure in the 
classroom approach to areas of contro- 
versy. With the individual counselor, 
however, the more personal problems 
within these areas ordinarily take prece- 
dence. A too personal approach in the 
classroom violates the privacy of the 
young adult and gives him the feeling 
that he is not quite getting solid college 
stuff. But, if there is a combination of 
the personal in the individual setting 
and the more general approach in the 
classroom setting, then we get a gradual 
identification by the student of his per- 
sonal conflicts with those on a world 
basis. Unless there is such an identifica- 
tion, interest in the broader issues re- 
mains merely academic. 
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Questions of Religion and Politics 

Today, for example, we are acutely 
aware, perhaps more than for many 
decades, of the problem of the relation 
of church and state. This problem af. 
fects the student of education particu- 
larly because of the highly controversial 
issues that have developed around the 
question of federal aid to education. 
From the consideration of such a spe- 
cific problem the inquiry under skillful 
guidance will be pushed deeper into the 
historic development of the American 
approach to the relation of church and 
state as against the prevailing European 
approach, and from this to the meaning 
of spiritual values, to deism, theism, hu- 
manism, and thus into areas of deep 
personal concern to the student. 

In the realm of politics, the burning 
controversial issues today of whether or 
not Communists should be permitted! 
to teach, of loyalty oaths, should be 
faced squarely. From these there natu- 
rally results a pushing down into an 
understanding of the many isms that 
prevail today, of the conflicts in ideol- 
ogies, and of the psychological situa- 
tions that give rise to such conflicts. In 
the meantime, the student concerned 
perhaps with his own rebellious feeling 
against the political conservatism of his; 
father is helped in establishing a base 
for political decisions. The teacher 
needs to be aware both of the universal 
drives of the maturity level of students, 
of the specific individual needs of his 
students, and of the crucial issues of 
his time. Then there can be the shut- 
tling back and forth between individual 
counselling and classroom teaching that 
gives the best assurance that the real 
needs of students are being met. 
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There is no issue that can be consid- 
ered too dangerous to be handled in a 
classroom. The students at college have 
reached the age when only a courageous 
look at what is—at reality—can be sat- 
isfying. Certainly the realization of the 
supreme function of education as the 
search for truth wherever it may lead 
demands that those preparing to teach 
should never have blinders put upon 
their eyes. 





CONTINUOUSLY IN CONTEXT OF THE 
TOTAL PROGRAM 


When? Dealing with controversial is- 
sues separately and apart from the total 
curriculum is seldom effective. The cur- 
rent events period, for example, is part 
of that era of sharp departmentalization 
of subject fields which has rarely served 
the student in the integration of his ex- 
periences into wholeness of outlook. 
Dealing with controversial issues effec- 
tively demands, on the contrary, that 
they be considered within the total con- 
text of the curriculum. To do this, it is 
necessary that the curriculum, as was 
implied in what was said earlier, be 
based not upon subject matter as an 
end but upon the problems of living as 
a continuous and branching stream of 
inquiry. The selection of those prob- 
lems should be made in terms of their 
representing the “ 
one generation passes on to another. 


unfinished business” 


Areas of Unfinished Business 


A faculty analyzing the social scene 
from this point of view will map out in 
advance those areas of living which hold 
the most urgent phases of the “unfin- 
ished business,” the burden of which 
the oncoming generation must assume. 
To illustrate: 
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e World War II has left a housing 
problem the solution of which will 
require more than one generation. 
Whole cities in rubble will take a 
long time to rebuild, to say nothing 
of the disrepair into which many of 
our own houses have fallen and the 
acute housing shortage here. How can 
rebuilding be carried forward so as 
to make for better living conditions? 
e World War II brought spectacular 
advances in new drugs and the treat- 
ment of disease. How can the use of 
these drugs be secured for more peo- 
ple who may have need of them? 
e “Point IV” provides for the de- 
velopment of the underdeveloped 
areas of the world. How can young 
people be helped to see the vision in 
this provision? How can the task be 
accomplished without exploitation of 
native population? 

e The divorce rate continues to in- 

crease, as does crime. What under- 

standings can be given that will turn 
this tide? 

e Neither World War I nor World 

War II has realized its dreams, its 

aims. What can be done to prevent 

another war? 

Such problems as these can be multi- 
plied almost endlessly. Each one is 
fraught with controversy. A curriculum 
based on such problems will bring the 
controversies out in their natural set- 
tings. The time to deal with them is as 
they occur in a curriculum carefully 
planned to meet the needs of the pres- 
ent and the future. 

How deeply should we go in handling 
controversial issues? How widely should 
we try to stretch the horizon of the 
thinking of students? There is no defini- 
tive answer to these questions. Individ- 
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ual differences both in ability and in 
interest must determine the answer. It 
is certainly true that one could spend a 
lifetime on the study of any one issue. 
The study of any one problem will al- 
ways leave unanswered questions. Col- 
lege should mean to a large extent the 
raising of the questions which will form 
the basis of a lifetime of study. If it 
means this, then there will be frequent 
referral in the study of a new problem 
to questions left unanswered in the 
study of an earlier problem. It is part 
of the art of teaching to know when 
any matter may be dropped temporarily 
and when picked up again. 


WITH SKILL, INTEGRATION AND 
Usk OF THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


How? In dealing with controversial 
issues the “how” is quite as important 
as the “what.” The students are often 
impressed by a teacher whose brilliance 
of presentation sweeps their thinking 
along with his. Aware of the paucity of 
their own background, they listen in 
admiration to the knowledge of the 
teacher as he pours forth fact upon fact, 
argument There is 
often a fine stimulation in such a per- 
formance and the student who is al- 
ready avid for knowledge will occa- 
sionally follow such a lecture by at- 
tempting to pursue the thought further. 
Groups of students, too, have some of 
their best college experiences in infor- 
mal discussion after a class with a stim- 
ulating teacher. But, on the whole, such 
teaching is of relatively small value 
compared with the kind of teaching 
that leads a student toward the precise 
definition of a problem, sends him off 
on a search for relevant data, helps him 


upon argument. 


to organize the data and draw conclu- 
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sions from them, and finally test the 
conclusions in action. The kernel of 
the method in dealing with controver- 
sial issues is that search for truth which 
once generated in the minds of men 
finds infinite satisfaction in the grad- 
ually deepening insight as the quest 
goes on. 

Scientific Method in the Classroom 

It is not easy to apply the scientific 
method to controversial issues, Indeed, 
it is not easy to apply it at all. We have 
been too prone in the past to leave the 
acquisition of skill in the use of the 
scientific method to chance. Even to 
learn to define a problem with precision 
is no small job. As for the rest of the 
process—the painstaking search for 
facts, the organization and interpreta- 
tion of facts, the weighing of their value 
one against another, the drawing ol 
salient conclusions, the testing of the 
conclusions in terms of reality—each 
step requires those higher thought proc: 
esses which represent the best in human 
intelligence. They all need to be taught, 
and they can be learned. 

Of course, in a simple way this proc 
ess should be begun in the early grade: 
in the elementary school. Not until it is 
will it become a part of the fabric oi! 
living of our people. Unless we make 
this process'the usual instead of the ex: 
ceptional characteristic of our classroon 
method, dealing with controversial is 
sues degenerates into mere susceptibil 
ity to the greater knowledge and mor 
able thinking of the teacher—in short 
the most effective kind of preparatioi 
not for democracy but for dictatorship 

A classroom dominated by the scien 
tific method may often seem a rathe 
subdued place. There are frequent lon; 
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pauses of perfect quiet at times when 
thinking is happening. ‘There may be 
occasional flashes of excitement at the 
birth of a new idea but, on the whole, 
the process is marked not by the passion 
of excitement but by the far more po- 
tent passion of the compressed essence 
of ideas in the making. 

There is feeling in the process. ‘Those 
who have even in a little way experi- 
enced moments when insight deepens 
and vision widens have realized perhaps 
the most finely-tempered of all human 
emotions. Out of such moments if they 
are genuine, comes an irrepressible de- 
sire for action. When one feels that he 
knows, he must act. Then we have that 
union of feeling, thinking and action 
which gives the human being the se- 
curity within himself which in turn 
suumulates confidence of others in him. 

Should we encourage students to act 
in controversial issues? Most certainly 
we should. Part of the responsibility of 
the college teacher is to help the stu- 
dent find those criteria by which he 
himself can choose the most effective 
avenues for his action. We had a sad 
spectacle in the ’go’s of young college 
people aghast at the world of frustra- 
tion in which they found themselves, 
seizing at straws, lining themselves up 
with this organization and that. Many 
of them today have had careers blighted 











because of errors of judgment in align- 
ing themselves with groups since labeled 
subversive. These young people might 
have been saved much later grief if 


college classrooms at this time had 
taken greater responsibility in the ex- 
amination of the problems of the time 
and subjected them to mature scientific 
analysis. 

It is the role of the teacher never to 
discourage action and put a premium 
upon neutrality. This applies to his 
own life as well as to his attitude to- 
ward students. But equally it is not the 
role of the teacher to indicate the action 
that a student should take. If a teacher 
is imbued with the scientific spirit him- 
self and makes the quest for truth his 
dominating goal, he will never delib- 


erately indoctrinate. 
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Children Must Live Through 


Their Controversies 


How the school can help children deal more intelligently with contro- 
versial issues is discussed in this article by John A. Ramseyer, director, 


The University School, Ohio State University, Columbus. 


PERSONAL integrity coupled with a 
useful and secure vocational life are 
two of the most common goals which 
parents seek for their children. If put 
to the test of a choice between these 
goals, most parents, in spite of a tre- 
mendous desire for economic security 
for their children, would hold above all 
else the virtues of life associated with 
their concepts of personal integrity. 

The teacher who is concerned with 
the development of the total personality 
of the child would do well to explore 
this concept with the parents of chil- 
dren in his classroom. ‘The meanings of 
personal integrity are numerous and 
varied. Their range represents the field 
within which the teacher needs to work 
as he tries to enhance the child’s con- 
ceptual view of his own worth and role 
in our adult society. 

For the most part, the picture in this 
respect is a confused one. In many in- 
stances adults hope that children may 
grow up with a loyalty to them and to 
a worth-while cause. Yet, at the same 
time, children should not be blind fol- 
lowers either of their leaders or of a 
particular cause as it is defined by 
adults. Children are to be taught to 
obey and also to question. They are to 
be taught to cooperate but also to real- 
ize to the full their own personal po- 
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tentialities. In our country they are to 
be taught the meaning of democracy, 
though some of this meaning may seem 
to them at times confusing and contra: 
dictory. ‘hey are to be taught to hold 
individual values and beliefs and, at the 





same time, to tolerate and live gra-| 
ciously with others who may hold op; 
posed beliefs and values. | 

It is in such a matrix of beliefs and 
opinions that these youngsters live, feel, 
believe and value for themselves. To 
wish that children might be spared the 
responsibility of facing issues in their 
daily living while they accumulate skill 
in reading, writing and arithmetic or 
while they store up the knowledge 
needed to face these issues is a vain 
hope. The plain fact is that children ob- 
serve, are sensitive to, and at all age 
levels have formulated beliefs about the 
social issues which are so confusing. 


Children Observe and Question 

Listening to children of kindergarten 
and primary grade levels, one can easil} 
discern that children are keen observers 
of their social surroundings. Usuall} 
both parents and teachers are amazed 
and pleased when the alert and curious 
child asks, “What makes it snow?” or 
“Why don’t the stars fall down?” ot 
“What makes the car go?” 
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However, adults are sometimes made 
uneasy when children’s questions and 
observations fall in such an area as that 
of the biological sciences. For example, 
some kindergarten children who were 
taking care of their guinea pigs com- 
mented that one of the animals was 
going to have babies. A little girl in- 
formed us that “you shouldn’t pick up 
the mother very much when its babies 
are expected. You might hurt it.” An- 
other child added that “the daddy had 
to be put in another cage.” Still another 
child wondered if “guinea pigs had to 
have daddies just like children do?” A 
fourth child told that when her mother 
was pregnant she and daddy had to do 
dishes so mother could rest. Someone 
asked, “What does pregnant mean?” 

Was the conversation intelligent? 
Should children be permitted to talk 
about such things? When children ob- 
serve these natural life changes should 
their interests be diverted into other 
channels, or should they be given simple 
satisfying answers? These and many 
other questions are put to the teacher 
when it is discovered that children are 
aware of sex differences and of the fact 
that for life to go on there are natural 
processes of reproduction. 

On another occasion a child of pri- 
mary school age took his Negro friend 
to the neighborhood theater. As they 
left the movie together the theater man- 
ager called the white boy aside and 
asked him not to bring his friend back 
again. At home the white boy explained 
to his parents that, although many chil- 
dren had misbehaved in the movie, 
Jackie, the Negro boy, had not been 
one of these. The white boy then asked 
his parents, “Why did the theater man 
say that I shouldn’t bring Jackie back 
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again?’ Can the answer make sense to 
one too young to have acquired the 
same prejudices? 

Just a few days ago a youngster not 
yet eight years of age told his teacher 
that some Chinese children live in his 
neighborhood and that “they must be 
Communists, too.” The child then 
asked, ‘Chinese are bad people, aren’t 
they?” Out of what maze of experience 
could the child’s thinking have made him 
arrive at such a generalization? Could 
this be attributed to conversations with 
children in the neighborhood, to radio 
and television programs, comments of 
adults or the child’s experiences with 
Chinese people, or could it be a figment 
of his imagination? 

“It’s all right to kill people if it’s in 
war.” “My brother went to war in 
Korea but he won’t get killed because 
we asked God not to let him get killed.” 
“We ought to use the A-bomb on the 
Communists, I hate ’em!” These are 
just a few observations and impressions 
which children currently have about 
war, the international situation today, 
and a faith in God. 


CHILDREN ARE KEENLY AWARE 
OF SOCIAL PHENOMENA 


Those who have worked with chil- 
dren for any considerable length of 
time know what variation there may be 
in their conceptions of private owner- 
ship, personal possession and the prin- 
ciple of sharing. Too often, it is not 
recognized by adults that these, too, are 
values that have been learned rather 
than mere differences in the amount of 
innate selfishness among children. 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to illustrate 
further the fact that children are as ob- 
serving of social phenomena as they are 
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of their physical surroundings. There is 
considerable evidence to support the 
thesis that children have social under- 
standings which are just as concrete to 
them as the material objects which sur- 
round them.! To go even further, it ap- 
pears fairly certain that at very early 
ages children are not only aware of or 
observe social change, but they have 
formed impressions of their own. In 
fact, it would seem that definite preju- 
dices and hostilities are already formed 
about such change.” ‘The keenness with 
which rejection can be felt by children 
is illustrated by this anecdote: 


The children had written a play, 
“A Pioneer Christmas.” They were 
choosing children to take the parts 
of different characters in the 
Some suggested that Bruce, a Negro 
child with a good singing voice, be 
the circuit rider and that Mary, an- 
other Negro, be his wife. This met 
with the approval of everyone in the 


play. 


class. 

The choice of other characters went 
along without mishap until it came 
to the selection of children for the 
family. Both Negro and white chil- 
dren were nominated. The Negro 
candidates finally eliminated them- 
selves as choices by accepting other 
roles. Jimmy, who was the first choice 
for the child in the family, when 
asked to act that part, remarked, “I 
don’t think that would work.” 

Immediately it was apparent that 
Mary suspected Jimmy of prejudice. 


1Faculty of The University School, How 
Children Develop, Ohio State University, 1949. 

2 Marian Radke, Helen G. Trager and Hadas- 
sah Davis, “Social Perceptions and Attitudes of 
Children.” Genetic Psychology Monographs, 
1949. 
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She remarked, “I don’t see why not. 


We're just as good as you, Jimmy, | 


only our skins are different.’’ The 
spontaneity, ease and feeling of good 
will that had characterized the discus- 
sion up to this point seemed to be lost 
by several sharply pointed comments 
which followed. 
Soon, however, it was discovered, 
through Jimmy’s own explanation, 
that he had simply “tried to be 
funny,” without realizing that his re- 
mark might be misunderstood. Mary, 
who had been quick to suspect, just 
as quickly asked Jimmy’s forgiveness. 
A brief discussion about how people 
often hurt one another without cause 
left this class of fourth-graders with 
deeper insight into the problem of 
race relations. 
Social Conditions Affect Children, Too 

If controversial issues were entirely 
the concern of adults there might be 
some reason why children should not 
deal with these issues. However, this 
alternative is eliminated by the very 
fact that the lives of children, too, are 
affected by the social conditions which 
surround them. Evading issues and fail- 
ing to think through our real dilemmas 
are aspects of behavior which greatly 
damage personality whether it be of 
child, youth or adult. The only way to 
learn to meet straightforwardly the 
problems of life is to meet them day by 
day. Children feel cheated when adults 
fail to answer their questions. If this 
practice continues for long, children be- 
come suspicious that adults are not 
quite honest with themselves. They may 
even suspect that adults prefer evasion 
over penetrating inquiry into matters 
that make a difference. We not only 
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learn by doing but we learn what we 
do. 

The real concern of this argument, 
then, is not “‘should we deal with con- 
issues in the elementary 
school?” Children are dealing with 
them. The point is, “How can we help 
children deal with them more intelli- 
gently?” 

First, it seems to me, the treatment 
civen such issues depends very much 
upon the level of thinking and under- 
standing in which the concerns of chil- 
dren arise. Many questions by children 
are for information only. Even though 
such queries may fall in the realm of 
social relationships, the child may be 
innocent of the adult meanings which 
may be read into his questions. Ques- 
tions about the birth of babies are often 
merely for information. Young children 
are soon aware of enlargement of the 
mother due to pregnancy. To be told 
simply that mother is carrying a new 
baby brother or sister is satisfying, al- 
thought it may not stop the question 
ing. Most parents, perhaps because they 
have had no previous training in being 
parents, fail to meet these questions 
with simple and _ satisfying answers. 
They learn to become parents by prac- 
ticing on their children. 


Satisfying Answers Are Needed 

Hence the elementary teacher must 
be aware of the kinds of questions chil- 
dren are likely to ask. He must learn 
how to provide a setting in which these 
questions come easily. He must provide 
simple answers and, at the same time, 
leave the impression that when the chil- 
dren wish more complete answers he 
has ready information in the form of 
books, films, models and real living 
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situations. he teacher must assist par- 
ents in anticipating questions of con- 
cern to children. He must help parents 
understand the very real nature of their 
children’s problems and how the school 
and home can work together in a co- 
operative program of guidance. 

Concerns of children which are ap- 
parent from attitudes, prejudices and 
fixed values or beliefs exhibited in a 
child’s behavior require treatment dif- 
ferent from concerns of mere awareness 
and curiosity. Often the child confuses 
beliefs with facts. How can the child be 
helped to understand that he has acted 
upon judgments which he derived only 
from the information available to him 
rather than upon the complete facts of 
the case? Moreover, how can the child 
be helped to understand that on many 
issues he has no alternative except to 
act on judgments which he formulates 
from data available to him? 

Often the child must act without hav- 
ing all of the data pertinent to the 
situation. of 
through life making judgments and act- 


Hence, each us goes 
ing upon them even though much data 
pertinent to these decisions may not be 
known to us at the time they must be 
made. Ihe teacher has not completed 
his task until the child realizes that this 
is the nature of judging, believing and 
valuing. Our learning is never com- 
plete. ‘To be honest with themselves and 
those with whom they deal, people 
niust continue to seek better data and 
continue to revise value judgments in 
terms of these findings. 

The difficulty in this learning 
tion is not merely the analysis of the 
child’s judgments, the supplying of new 
data and the bringing of the child to 
the realization that new facts require a 


situa- 
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Courtesy, Ohio State University 


Classes will become social groups that are dealing with 
matters of real concern to those involved. 


remaking of meanings. Rather, the dif- 
ficulty lies in the fact that by the time 
the child has learned to make judg- 
ments he has learned also that, regard- 
less of the facts, pressures are at work 
to maintain certain positions no matter 
how ill-founded these positions may be. 
To put it simply, the child has learned 
that sometimes people do not want to 
look at the facts. Herein lies the greatest 
controversy which he has to face. How 
to behave when values and beliefs dic- 
tate one course of action but when it is 
politic to act differently, is a problem 
which many children face over and 
over again before they leave high 
school. 


We Must Learn to Live Responsibly 


Our problem is a moral one. Unless 
we help children to live through their 
issues responsibly we repudiate the 
trust which we accepted when the 
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school assumed its share in the task of 
enhancing the complete personalities of 
its pupils. In accepting this responsi- 
bility, school people must remember 
that the child’s total life reflects many 
influences other than that of the school. 
To treat these broader influences as 
though they were school problems or 
classroom assignments to be learned 
would be to miss the point completely. 

The school that deals adequately 
with the issues of life reflected in the 
day-by-day living of children must cen- 
ter its treatment in a broad commu- 
nity context out of which the issues 
arise. The teachers must realize that 
children live—feel, believe, react to, 
emotionalize, rationalize—the social 
conditions which surround them. The 
teachers must have time provided in 
which to study the nature of children’s 
observations and the extent to which 
these observations affect the social po- 
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) sitions which they take. The curriculum 
must take these matters into account by 
is giving the teacher an opportunity to 
|develop with children a program of 
) learning experiences which will deal 
}) with their real concerns. The teacher 
jin such a situation will need to make 
many judgments of his own. He will 
want to check his judgments with fel- 
low teachers, parents and leaders of 
children and youth groups in the com- 
s) munity. 
| In such a school classes will become 
social groups that are dealing with 
‘matters of real concern to those in- 
volved. The beliefs, values, fears, preju- 
dices, opinions of those who make up 
the child’s community come with him 
sty | as he works with his classmates in com- 
ing to conclusions about matters of con- 
cern to the group. The learning mate- 
rial may come from a wide variety of 
s off sources. Children will be taking trips to 
nsi-| Observe various aspects of community 
ber| life. They will be reviewing films, lis- 
any} (cning to recordings, conducting simple 
nol.) experiments, surveying opinions, dis- 
as} cussing the foundations for opinions, as 
or} Well as reading books, newspapers and 
ned} magazines. The classroom will lend it- 
ely.| self to the exploration and development 
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of ideas gained from many sources 
rather than to the mere repetition of 
facts without regard to their effect upon 
the minds which seek them. Such a 
school will be fortunate in having a 
selective supply of literature in the field 
cf human and social relations for chil- 
dren throughout the range of the ele- 
mentary and the secondary school.8 

The schoo] that deals adequately with 
issues that are controversial must work 
closely with parents. Parent meetings at 
each grade level are needed in order 
that parents and teachers may check the 
effect of the efforts of school, home and 
community agencies upon the breadth 
and depth of social insights which pu- 
pils are gaining. Such a school and its 
parent groups do not leave the teach- 
ing of skills to the school and reserve 
the personal and social beliefs and at- 
titudes to the home and church. In 
these schools the parents and teachers 
realize that only through a frank give- 
and-take of opinions and judgments 
can the efforts of both be integrated 
into a consistent pattern of teaching 
both in home and school. 


3See list prepared by staff of Intergroup 
Education in Cooperating Schools, American 
Council On Education. 
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Unsettled Issues an the H ioh School 


LAWRENCE ELLIOTT) 





Teaching of controversial issues becomes an imperative in schools of a 


democracy, according to Lawrence Elliott, social studies teacher, DeKalb 


Township High School, DeKalb, Illinois. 


“{! DO NOT agree with a word you say, 
but I will defend to the death your 
right to say it.’ Voltaire in the eight- 
eenth century thus expressed a ringing 
challenge to any who would seek to 
prevent or to stifle the discussion of un- 
settled contemporary issues. Many of us 
are aware that most communities have 
their articulate minority groups which 
foster particular economic, political and 
racial viewpoints. In many instances, 
are the fashionable ones 
which are accepted by citizens. Under 
these the teacher’s 
curity may be threatened if he attempts 


these views 


circumstances se- 
to provide for discussion of live contro- 
versial issues. But must the teacher al- 
ways question whether he can afford to 
“let sleeping dogs lie,” by steering clear 
of highly controversial issues in which 
students actually are, and need to be, 
vitally concerned? 

Perhaps some attempt should be 
made to define what is meant by a 
“controversial issue.”” Controversy per- 
meates the structure of the democratic 
society. ‘Vhis results as both individuals 
and groups struggle for position and 
recognition in that society. Every issue 
suggests some controversy, since there 
is seldom final agreement on a point of 
social policy. It is when these differ- 
ences of opinions on, or varying inter- 
pretations of, social policy vitally affect, 
either emotionally or intellectually, a 
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large proportion of the people on either 
the local, state, national or interna: 
tional level that they become significant 
controversial issues. Though the pur 
pose here is not to outline specifical]) 
what those issues might be, one might 
regard treatment of minority groups, 
control of monopolies, labor-manage. 
ment relations, government economi 
controls, and the acceptance and fulfill. 
ment of international commitments in 
Western Europe and the Far East as 
fruitful areas of exploration. Some is- 
sues, such as those which deal with re. 
ligious denominational belief, are con: 
troversial; however, since they are prob- 
ably not matters for social decision, it 
may be wise to rule them out. Also, il 
the discussion of an issue represents a 
real danger to the security of our na- 
tion, then the well-being of the nation 
must be put first. However, we must 
not consider the “witch-hunting 


” tactics 
of a few pressure groups as being com- 
pletely indicative that the discussion ol 
an issue is both a clear and present dan- 
ger to national security. 


Why Teach Controversial Issues? 

We must face the fact that the stu- 
dents we have in school today are the 
citizens who will tomorrow shape and 
execute social policy on the community, 
state, national and international levels. 
How can a school which aims solely at 
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the perpetuation of existing conditions, 
whatever they may be, meet its re- 
sponsibility in helping youth to adjust 
to a changing democratic society? An 
afirmative answer to the latter question 
would ignore both the administrative 
structure of education in this country 
and the implications of the democratic 
process. ‘The school’s function, then, in 
bringing about social change is to foster 
the objective frame of mind which wel- 
comes change as it improves, or is 
needed to improve, our democratic way 
of life, to develop the skills required for 
social problem-solving, and to preserve 
the democratic tradition and _ process 
which provides for orderly change based 
upon truth openly arrived at. 

If we subscribe to this function of the 
school, the teaching of controversial is- 
sues becomes imperative. If the school 
pursues a policy of refusing to deal with 
these issues, both the high school grad- 
uates and non-graduates will go out into 
a confusing world ill-prepared to. face 
these controversies. They will be able 
fewer of the half-truths, 
spread so convincingly by various prop- 
agandists. As adult citizens, these prod- 
ucts of the high schools will, under such 
conditions, be less proficient in fusing 
the different elements of truth into a 
mental image that will most nearly ap- 
proximate the truth. 


to discern 


REQUISITES IN DEALING WITH 
CONTROVERSIAL QUESTIONS 


What are some of the requisites 
which may be suggested as essential in 
dealing successfully with controversial 
questions in the classroom? First, there 
should be adequate support by the 
board of education and by the com- 
munity. 
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In a local situation with which the 
writer is familiar, the schools have 
adopted a written statement to the ef- 
fect that “teachers should continually 
strive to present all views of controver- 
sial issues to the extent that the age 
group in which they are being discussed 
is able to comprehend these issues.” 
This policy statement, accepted by 
school and civic groups in the commu- 
nity, serves a twofold purpose: (1) it en- 
titles the student to learn in an environ- 
ment which is comparatively free from 
bias, and (2) it serves to protect teachers 
from any pressure group which might 
insist on imposing its particular views 
upon the students. 

A second important requisite is that 
the teacher should determine his proper 
role in the discussion of controversial 
issues and attempt to fulfill it. Cer- 
tainly, the teacher has no right to pass 
on to the class a series of fixed conclu- 
sions as the final word in the settlement 
of controversial questions. Nor is it de- 
sirable for a teacher to become emo- 
tionally involved over a contemporary 
issue, particularly since it is his duty to 
encourage students to discount excessive 
emotionalism in dealing with such 
issues. 

The teacher should be, first of all, 
fairly well-informed on the issues, and 
should achieve an understanding which 
sees the issue in its historical setting 
and which suggests some implications 
for the future. Since he may be accused 
of indoctrination if he omits those as- 
pects of the question or problem which 
ultimately help to determine the tenta- 
tive conclusion, the teacher should 
make certain that all aspects of the 
problem are considered. In further de- 
fining the role of the teacher, it is his 
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obligation to establish good rapport 
between teacher and pupil. This rap- 
port involves a mutual feeling of open- 
mindedness toward one another’s opin- 
ions, the freedom to discuss issues pro 
and con, and the desire to work with 
one another on any problem which the 
group agrees to undertake. 

Third, the teacher should help stu- 
dents to cultivate those skills which are 
used in the problem-solving approach. 
This technique requires such skills as 
the ability to see possible difficulties, to 
define the problem, to collect, analyze 
and organize pertinent data, to draw 
tentative conclusions and, where pos- 
sible, to test the conclusions. If this ap- 
proach is followed consistently, students 
are less likely to plunge immediately 
into of solutions which 
might bring discredit to both teacher 
and pupil. Teachers should also have a 


a discussion 


knowledge of group discussion tech- 
niques, particularly in clarifying stu- 
dent thinking and in getting pooled in- 
sight from the members of the group 
analyzing the issue. 


Teaching Materials Needed 

In addition to adequate support from 
the board of education and the com- 
munity, and to a clear definition of the 
role of the teacher, adequate teaching 
materials should be available for use in 
making a study of controversial issues. 
A single textbook is not sufficient; news 
periodicals, reference books and _ parti- 
san materials which often flow rather 
freely in the community are 
needed. Some persons may criticize the 
use of publications of the special in- 
terest groups. However, if these are the 
kinds of materials which students face 
in the world of controversy, then it be- 


also 
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comes imperative that they know hoy 
to deal intelligently with them. 


Controversial Issues Emphasized 

In the senior social studies classes a 
the local high school, increased empha 
sis is being given to the discussion 0 
controversial issues. This high school i 
situated in a community of 12,000 peo 
ple located in the heart of a rich farni 
ing belt. The community is an impoy 
tant trading center, engages in some in 
dustrial enterprise, and has the facilitie 
of a_ teacher-education institution 
There is some evidence to indicate 4 
conservative trend in the community 
For example, during the past few year 
a proposal for a community unit schoo 
district has been voted down consist 
ently, even. though several other com 
munities in the county have taken thi 
step in what now appears to be a state 
wide trend. The editorial views of thi 
metropolitan newspaper which ha 
wider circulation than others seem t 
be accepted without question by mos 
members of the community. 

Even though our school philosophy 
encourages discussion of controversia 
issues, emphasis in many of the socia 
studies classes still centers around the 
assign-study-recite method. Thus, 
teacher who focuses attention on con 
troversial issues in such a situation can 
not expect a very sudden improvemen 
when a class has developed the feeling 
that the teacher or the textbook, 0! 
both, is always right and neither is t 
be questioned. 


NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE STUDIEI 


One controversial issue dealt with reé 
cently in a senior social studies clas 
arose during a study of “Propaganda. 
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During the month of October, stu- 
dents had observed in a local paper a 
series of locally sponsored ads which 
bore some of the following captions: 
“Do You Want Socialized Medicine?”’, 
“Something for Nothing,” “Keep Poli- 
tics Out of This Picture,” and “The 
(Voluntary Way Is the American Way.” 
Some of the students expressed a desire 
to find out what was behind these ads. 


1POl "The class had reached a generalization 
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in their study of “Propaganda” that 
when the majority of a community is 
passive or inert, an articulate minority 
‘can sometimes succeed in making its 
point of view seem to be the voice of all 


the people. 

Four students showed a deep interest 
in the study. After some investigation, 
these students posed the following prob- 
Jem for study, analysis and group dis- 
cussion: “Should we adopt a program 
of national health insurance?” 


{magazine articles containing highly di- 
vergent viewpoints was prepared. Both 
the public and college libraries were of 
preat assistance to students in locating 
these references. Much partisan litera- 
lure was investigated. The AMA ma- 
terial, for example, was weighed against 
{the publications of the Committee for 
the Nation’s Health. Conditions that 
have led to the differences in viewpoint 
‘}were analyzed, and attention was given, 
insofar as possible, to the motives of the 
Pgroups which published the literature. 
A questionnnaire, drawn and circu- 
lated by students, sampled opinions of 
local doctors to determine what points 
of view they held on the subject. Some 
of the questions asked were: (1) Do you 
think our present voluntary health in- 
surance plans are adequate? Why or 


[ 


Ga 
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why not? (2) Do you think national 
health insurance would slow down our 
present progress in medicine? Why or 
why not? 

One member of the group became 
particularly interested in the national 
health insurance program as it has op- 
erated in European countries. She not 
only did considerable reading on this 
topic, but also had a lengthy interview 
with a visiting science professor from 
Czechoslovakia to find out from a first- 
hand source the relative success of the 
program in that country. 

After rather intensive study, the four 
panel members reported their findings 
to the class. Several points of agreement 
were reached by the group: 

e Many people do not have a clear-cut 
idea of the national health insurance 
program. 

e Health is essential to our well-being; 
but we have not as yet devised a plan 
whereby medical care can be extended 
to all those who need it most. 

e If need for medical care is somewhat 
symptomatic of, the ills in our society, 
a national health insurance program 
which provides medical prepayment 
will not in itself insure a continuously 
improved health program. 

Many questions were raised in the 
discussion which could not be answered 
conclusively. However, according to 
most of the students, deeper insights 
into the issues had been gained in the 
exchange of ideas. Class members drew 
their own tentative conclusions upon 
the issue involved. 

In evaluating the panel presentation, 
there seemed to be consensus that the 
group coordinating this activity had 
succeeded in focusing less attention on 
the “fight’”’ and in placing more em- 
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phasis on a sincere attempt to resolve 
the differences in thinking represented. 
Those particularly who worked on the 
panel were quite overwhelmed by the 
magnitude of the issues involved. ‘The 
group agreed that it was impossible to 
determine in a few days of class discus- 
sion the final decision which should be 
reached regarding the controversial na- 
tional health program. ‘They were ready 
to maintain, however, that a satisfac- 


tory answer is not so simple as partisal. 
groups would have us believe. 

Teachers need fully to recognize the 
need for teaching controversial issue 
to understand the essential elements i. 
a workable program, and then to devote 
their utmost efforts toward developit 
still better methods and procedures {¢ 
encouraging the discussion of these | 
sues. The challenge is ours. Will w 
meet it? 





Fundamentals of Citizensh up Education 


CHESTER D. BABCOCK 


What fundamental objectives do we seek in the teaching of contemporary 


problems? This question is treated by Chester D. Babcock, Director of 


Curriculum, Public Schools, Seattle, Washington. 


THERE are some who question the 
wisdom of encouraging youth in our 
secondary schools to study the problems 
of contemporary life. Their objections 
take many forms. Some say that high 
school students are too young, too im- 
mature, to deal with such problems. 
Others contend that the schools had 
better “‘stick to the fundamentals.” And 
some, unfortunately, hide behind this 
concern about the fundamental skills 
as they attempt to limit free inquiry 
and freedom of thought. 

But what are the basic and funda- 
mental skills that we seek to develop 
through the study of current problems? 
Analysis of courses of study for the 
classes in contemporary problems in 
our high schools would probably show 
that there is general agreement on the 
following: 
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e Skill in recognizing, analyzing and de 
fining current problems. 
e Skill in locating, collecting, oe 
izing and interpreting data. | 
e Skill in recognizing bias and in de- 
termining the reliability and validity! 
of data. 
e Skill in arriving at conclusions on the 
basis of an objective study of all the 
facts available. 

Certainly there is nothing subversive 
in these goals. They are truly the “fun: 
damentals” of the educated citizen in 3 
democracy. 

For the beginnings of the teaching 0! 
contemporary problems and the placing 
of emphasis upon current materials in 
the schools we must go far back int 
educational history. Even in ancien! 
Greece and Rome young citizens, il 
their preparation for full citizenship 
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‘were encouraged to listen to the dis- 


cussions of their elders in the market 
place and in the forums. In the eight- 
zeenth and nineteenth centuries, men 


slike Rousseau and Salzmann and Weise 


directed attention to the importance of 
contemporary affairs and emphasized 
too the importance of using current 
materials. Weise referred to the im- 
sportance of the “zeitung” in instruc- 
tion, and Salzmann bemoaned the lack 
of familiarity with the workings of local 
government on the part of students who 
are well acquainted with the civil in- 
stitutions of antiquity. The need for 
coming to grips with the current prob- 
lems of society was at least partially 
recognized, 


Courses In Current Problems 
Introduced 

In the United States, concern about 
the study of contemporary problems of 
our society goes back to only a little 
before the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. Until that time, instruction in the 
social studies was largely from a mecha- 
nistic point of view. Emphasis was on 
the structure of government, the nature 
of institutions, seldom on the problems 
of the economic, social and _ political 
organism. 

It remained for the Committee on 
Social Studies of the Commission on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Education 
of the NEA in 1916 to make a definite 
and constructive recommendation con- 
cerning the organization of specific 
courses around current problems, This 
national committee, working under the 
chairmanship of Thomas Jesse Jones of 
the U. S. Bureau of Education and with 
Arthur William Dunn, also of the Bu- 
reau, as secretary, made the recommen- 
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dation that a new course on economic, 
social and political problems be intro- 
duced at the twelfth grade level. 

The introductory statement of the 
committee should be noted. “It is gen- 
erally agreed that there should be a 
culminating course the last year of the 
high school with the purpose of giving 
a more definite, comprehensive and 
deeper knowledge of some of the vital 
problems of social life and thus of se- 
curing a more intelligent and active 
citizenship.””! 

Two criteria were recommended for 
the selection of the problems to be 
studied: First, are they of interest to 
the class? Second, are they of vital im- 
portance to society? The report of this 
Committee on Social Studies laid the 
foundation for the courses in the study 
of contemporary problems now found 
in the majority of our American high 
schools. It focused attention on the de- 
sirability of bringing young people into 
contact with the crucial problems of 
our society; and, further, it re-empha- 
sized the importance of experience and 
practice in meeting problems, of form- 
ing judgments only on the basis of fact. 

Increase in the number of courses 
in contemporary problems, as well as 
a concern about current issues in many 
other courses, have been continuous 
since 1918. A study? made in 1948 indi- 
cates that 70.7% of the secondary 
schools offer the course in contemporary 
problems in the senior year. In 53.9% 


1 The Social Studies in Secondary Education, 
Bulletin 1916, No. 28. Department of the In- 
terior, Bureau of Education, Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1916. p. 52. 

2Chester D. Babcock, The Twelfth Grade 
Course in Contemporary Problems in American 
High Schools, unpublished doctoral disserta- 
tion, Stanford University, 1948. p. 25. 
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of the schools offering the course it has 
the status of a required subject. It was 
also found that in 58.8% of the schools 
covered in the survey, the course is ol- 
fered for two semesters. ‘That the con- 
temporary problems course is replacing 
such special courses as civics, economics 
and sociology is indicated by 48.6% of 
the schools covered in the study. 


OBJECTIVES OF COURSES ON 
CURRENT PROBLEMS 

There appears to be rather general 
agreement with respect to the central 
goal or purpose of the problems courses. 
the St. Paul Public 
Schools give as the “central objective” 
for the twelfth grade course: “To edu- 
cate the young citizens in democratic, 
scientific methods of basing conclusions 
concerning modern problems on ascer- 
tained fact rather than on theory, tradi- 
tion, hearsay, prejudice or desire.”’? 

The Cincinnati Public Schools sug- 
gest much the same goal in the follow- 
ing: “The development of well-ad- 
justed, active, informed citizenship of a 
democracy . . . is the specific goal of 
this course. Effective citizenship in our 
democracy requires a definite relation- 
ship and appreciation of the contro- 
versial matter of many of the most criti- 
cal issues which confront us as a nation 
and as an integral part of the world 
community. In addition to developing 


For example, 


clarity of thinking and logical reasoning 
with reference to current political, eco- 
nomic 
fosters and encourages the truly Ameri- 


and social issues, this course 


can spirit of open-mindedness, toler- 


3St. Paul Public Schools, Twelfth Grade So- 
cial Studies Curriculum Unit Outlines, Cur- 
riculum Bulletin No. 7, St. Paul Public Schools. 
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ance and willingness to examine all 
phases of controversial matters with ob- 
jectivity, impartiality and fairness.” 4 

The Fresno (California) City Schools 
state the purpose in slightly different 
words: ‘“This course presents definite 
knowledge essential to intelligent citi- 
zenship and to the understanding of 
current conditions and problems. It 
gives to the student an understanding 
of himself in his proper relationships to 
his social, political and economic 
world.”’5 

All these statements of the general 
goal or objectives—and one could cite 
many similar examples—would seem to 
be in general agreement. Three specific 
aspects are emphasized: 

First, there is a desire that young peo- 
ple develop the information and under- 
standing necessary for an intelligent at- 
tack upon the problems of our democ- 
racy. 

Second, the need for equipping stu- 
dents with the skills requisite to prob- 
lem-solving is recognized. 

And third, there is expressed the 
recognition that in addition to under- 
standing and skill, there must be de- 
veloped a genuine concern about and a 
desire to participate in the solution of 
the problems of our democracy. The 
emphasis in each case is placed upon 
social values rather than individual 
values. There would seem to be a recog- 
nition that, as Wesley so well pointed 
out, “free public schools were estab- 


4 Cincinnati Public Schools, Try-Out Course | 


of Study, Problems of American Democracy, 
Grade 12, Curriculum Bulletin 88, the fore- 
word. 

5 Fresno City Schools, Handbook and Con- 
densed Course of Study for Secondary Grades 
7-12, Fresno, California: The Fresno Public 
Schools, p. 66. 
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lished, not to facilitate the success of 
individuals as individuals, but to 
strengthen and promote the larger so- 
cial good.” 


SAFEGUARDS IN STUDYING 
CURRENT PROBLEMS 


Most current problems are controver- 
sial problems. In almost all of them 
ideological implications may be found. 
Teachers too often fear that in encour- 
aging students in their classes to study 
current problems and to examine all of 
the issues involved, they will leave 
themselves open to criticism in the com- 
munity. But thoughtful teachers can 
avoid this danger by observing certain 
safeguards such as the following: 

Do not become too emotionally in- 
volved in issues. Students are quick to 
note ‘‘feeling” on the part of the teacher 
with respect to any particular problem. 

Avoid loose generalizations on con- 
troversial issues. A casual or thoughtless 
comment, as an issue is being discussed, 
can be magnified out of all proportion 
in the minds of children and parents. 

Be sure that material is available on 
all sides of a controversial issue. This 
involves bringing current materials into 
the classroom. If the basic democratic 
skills are to be developed, young people 
must be familiar with the newspapers 
and the magazines, they must know the 
points of view and the slants of the 
various columnists and radio commen- 
tators. They must recognize the bias of 
the various organizations providing ma- 
terials. 

Insist that the current materials used 
in the classroom show clearly their 


6 Edgar Wesley, Teaching the Social Studies, 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1942. p. 81. 
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sponsorship. Dangerous material is not 
that which openly and frankly presents 
a point of view, but that which hides its 
origin or uses some obscure and mis- 
leading ‘“‘association,” “council,” or 
“committee” name as a front. 

Illustrate by your classroom proce- 
dures that you really believe that prob- 
lems can be solved on an intellectual, 
rational basis. Exemplify in your own 
conduct our ideological belief that we 
can rely on intelligence in the solution 
of problems. 

Plan your units of work so that stu- 
dents will have opportunities for reflec- 
tive thinking. Encourage the setting up 
of real problem situations. 

Such safeguards are simple and easy 
to follow. They are being followed by 
thousands of teachers who are each day 
leading their students into the study of 
current and controversial problems and 
who are building sounder and better 
citizenship in their classes without a 
hint of community criticism. 

It may be interesting and helpful to 
notice the particular topics or units of 
work being studied in the contemporary 
problems classes. In a sampling of 114 
secondary schools,‘ approximately one- 
fourth of the schools studied replied 
that no particular units of work are 
required in their courses. For ex- 
ample, the Louisville (Kentucky) Public 
Schools reply that “None of our units 
are required because we prefer to have 
the timeliness of the problem and the 
interest of the pupils determine the 
units chosen for study.” The Denver 
Public Schools made a similar reply: 
‘There is no requirement as to content; 
classes plan with teachers what consti- 


7 Chester D. Babcock, op. cit., p. 67. 
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tute important needs or concerns of the 
group.” 

In those schools which require spe- 
cific units in the problems course, the 
following topics are studied:® (1) De- 
mocracy, Communism and Fascism— 
81.3%; (2) Family Life—72.3%; (3) In- 
ternational Relations—67.6%; (4) Edu- 
cation—64.6%; (5) Propaganda and 
Public Opinion—63%; (6) The Federal 
Government—61.5%; (7) Labor Rela- 
tions—60%; (8) UNESCO and _ the 
United Nations—60%; (9) Political 
Parties and Issues—58.4%; (10) Inter- 
group Relations—56.9%; (11) Conser- 
vation of Resources—55.3%; (12) Con- 
sumer Problems—53.8%; (13) Health— 
53%; (14) Choosing A Vocation— 
52.3%. It is rather interesting that as 
late as September, 1948, the topic of 
Atomic Energy and Its Control rated 
far down in thirtieth place in the list 
of units of work required in the senior 
problems course. 


‘TECHNIQUES IN SELECTION OF 
‘Topics 


In schools in which none of the units 
is required and topics to be studied are 
selected because of their interest and 
timeliness, a number of different tech- 
niques are employed: 

e Students may be asked to submit 
topics in which they are interested and 
which they believe are of common con- 
cern. The relationship which must be 
recognized here is that the interests and 
concerns of society must be considered 
as those of the student. 

e An analysis may be made of problems 
being given space in the newspapers 
and periodicals. These reflect public 
concern. 

~ 8 Ibid., p. 68. 
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o An analysis may be made of the prob- 
lems being discussed by radio com- 
mentators and analysts. 

e A survey may be made of the schol- 
arly research on problems and trends 
in American life. An outstanding ex- 
ample of this method of arriving at 
problems is the use made by several 
school systems of the research carried 
on by Stokes at Harvard in 1941. Stokes,® 
in his study, obtained opinions of 
thirty-nine selected scholars on those 
trends “likely to affect the Americanism 
of the adult years of the pupils now in 
school.” 

e A study may be made of the topics or 
problems being covered by such organ- 
izations as the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion and the Public Affairs Committee. 
The selection of topics by organizations 
such as these represent jointly the judg- 
ment of scholars and the concern of 
the general public. 

e Personal interviews with citizens of 
the community who are interested and 
participate in public affairs can supply 
further leads to the basic understanding 
which pupils need to develop. 

e A community poll might be con- 
ducted after cross-section sampling has 
been taken. An analysis may be made 
to determine those problems which peo- 
ple feel are important. 

e Outstanding social scientists may be 
asked to indicate those problems which 
in their opinions are crucial in Ameri- 
can life. There are, of course, many 
other devices which might be used to 
determine the areas in which basic un- 


derstandings should be _ developed. 


9]. Burroughs Stokes, The Relation of the 
Modern Problems Course to Recent Social 
Trends. Unpublished thesis, Harvard Univer- 


sity, 1941. 
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These are suggested because they are 
being used with success in many school 
systems and because they offer opportu- 
nities for young people to participate 
in setting up the problems to be studied. 

We live in critical times. We have a 
heavy responsibility in preparing our 
young people to maintain and improve 
our way of life. Sound information on 


problems which confront us, skill in re- 
flective thinking, and a genuine con- 
cern that these problems can be solved 
are fundamentals of citizenship educa- 
tion. ‘These 
acquired in isolation from life. They 
must be developed through the study of 
the current problems of our communi- 


fundamentals cannot be 


ties, our nation and the world. 





Evaluation of Instructional Materials 


FLOYD L. HAIGHT 


Criteria for evaluation of instructional materials, as developed and 


adopted by the American Legion, are reported by Floyd L. Haight, Social 


Science Department, Dearborn High School, Dearborn, Michigan. 


MOST thoughtful American citizens 
have come to realize the danger in the 
existence in our country of an alien 
ideology which seeks to destroy by force, 
if possible, our democratic way of life. 
They agree that all available legal 
means should be used to uproot such a 
subversive force. Some discerning citi- 
zens have detected also other subtle in- 
fluences at work. Such influences are 
harder to recognize, yet some are po- 
tentially extremely dangerous to our 
democratic way of life. Laws and stat- 
utes for control of such influences are 
dificult to enact and to enforce. In ad- 
dition to such legislation, the everyday 
judgment of the everyday citizen must 
be enlisted to combat such infiltrating 
influences. But by what criteria shall 
our judgments be guided? 

Realizing both the obvious and the 
hidden dangers in the existence of such 
an ideology, some organizations and in- 
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enthusiasm have 
been somewhat indiscriminate and over- 


dividuals, in their 
zealous in their condemnation of per- 
sons, as well as of textbooks and in- 
structional materials. These attacks 
have always been based upon claims of 
lack of patriotism, misrepresentation of 
facts or unfairness of content. Some of 
these attacks may have proved justified; 
yet obviously many have been unfair. 
Thoughtful persons have recognized 
that many unjust attacks have devel- 
oped because some prominent individ- 
ual has expressed a feeling of bias or of 
prejudice. Such a prejudiced or biased 
individual, while blandly assuming him- 
self to be inviolate and above reproach, 
sometimes freely, carelessly, incorrectly 
and unjustly calls persons who disagree 
with him, “Reds” or “Communists.” 
Such a policy has sometimes per- 
mitted the reputations of men and 
women to be smeared even though 
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their views may have been as far from 
communistic as night is from day. Ac- 
cusations have been known in specific 
instances to cause lasting injury. Un- 
fortunately, the accuser in such a case 
has often gone unharmed, with the in- 
flated ego of a gladiator who has just 
slain his victim. Rarely has an apology 
been offered in those instances, even 
though evidence has proved the accusa- 
tion false. 

How can a solution to this problem 
be found that will protect the innocent 
from slander and that at the same time 
will keep our liberties from being used 
by those who have dedicated themselves 
to destroying the very thing which we 
are fighting for today? 


Legion Acts to Protect Innocent 


Members of the American Legion 
have given much serious thought to 
these two problems. The Legion has 
passed resolutions condemning commu- 
nism and dictatorial policies, and it has 
offered its aid in combating these influ- 
ences. It has also passed a mandate to 
discourage and condemn the careless, 
incorrect and unjust use of such words 
as “Red” and “Communist” and the 
attacking of teachers and other persons 
who merely have views different from 
those of their accusers. Matters of pub- 
lic education also have been of concern 
to members of the American Legion. In 
state and national conventions resolu- 
tions favoring better standards in pub- 
lic education have been adopted. Legion 
members, once they are thoroughly in- 
formed, have usually been found will- 
ing to carry out these educational man- 
dates. 

By 1947 the state educational com- 
mittee of the Department of Michigan, 
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American Legion, had developed one 
of the broadest educational programs 
of any organization in Michigan, and 
this program was adopted at the 1947 
American Legion state convention. 

On the same day of the adoption of 
this program, newspaper headlines 
stated that the Hughes textbooks were 
being attacked by the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars. The satisfaction of our re- 
cent success disappeared. We discovered 
this new development and agreed that 
it would be most helpful if a set of 
criteria for evaluation of textbooks and 
of utterances considered unpatriotic 
could be set up and adopted by the 
American Legion, ready for use in cases 
of controversies such as these. After 
some discussion we arrived at three 
conclusions: 

e Such criteria should not be used 
for the launching of textbook investi- 
gations. They should merely be ready 
and available for non-partisan use in 
dignified, unprejudiced and construc- 
tive evaluation of any textbook which 
might be subjected to attack. 

e A committee whose 

loyalty could questioned 

should be appointed to draw up such 


qualified 
not be 


criteria. 

e Members appointed to the com- 
mittee should be legionnaires of some 
prominence. 


The resulting committee held meet- 
ings over a six months’ period discus- 
sing and ironing out the delicate ques- 
tions with which they must deal. Cri- 
teria which they drew up were so thor- 

1The following were appointed: Charles 
Brake, chairman; G. Robert Koopman; Kaye 
Buttars; Wilmer Menge; Harry Johnson; Hugh 


Neale; and Floyd L. Haight, ex-officio chair- 
man. 
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ough that they were labeled by one 
commentator as the “Magna Carta of 
academic freedom.” ‘The Department of 
Michigan passed a resolution asking the 
National American Legion to adopt 
these criteria for the evaluation of in- 
structional materials. This was done at 
the national convention of the Ameri- 
can Legion in Philadelphia in Septem- 
ber, 1949. 


CRITERIA ADOPTED 

The report of the educational com- 
mittee of the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of Michigan, to the national con- 
vention included a statement of pur- 
poses, historical background, _proce- 
dures for use, cautions and safeguards, 
as well as the criteria.” 
Criteria for evaluation of the loyalty 
factor as expressed in instructional ma- 
terials were: 


e In the study of democracy both its 
accomplishments and failures are ex- 
amined. 

e In the treatment of the individual’s 
relationship to government his obli- 
gations are stressed as well as his 
rights. 

e In the presentation of the bitter 
truths of the history of democracy, an 
attempt is made to present construc- 
tive recommendations for preventing 
recurrence of the undesirable results 
described. 

e The materials help students to de- 
velop their own methods of propa- 
ganda analysis to be applied to all 
situations. 


2 The entire report as adopted by the na- 
tional convention may be had by writing the 
Department of Michigan, American Legion, 
1702 Barlum Tower, Detroit, Mich.; National 
Headquarters, American Legion, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; or Henry Holt and Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
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e In dealing with controversial issues 
both sides of the issue are fairly pre- 
sented. 


Procedures for using the evaluative 

criteria: 

e Arrange for joint committees of pro- 
fessional educators and lay persons to 
work cooperatively on the analysis 
and evaluation of instructional ma- 
terials. 

e Prepare questionnaires* and check 
lists based on the criteria, to be used 
as a guide by social science teachers, 
administrators and lay people in 
analyzing and evaluating textbooks 
and other types of instructional ma- 
terials. The items in a questionnaire 
or check list should deal with: 

(a) The several types of educa- 
tional purposes that may be served 
by books and other printed mate- 
rials used in classrooms. 

(b) The extent to which statements 
of fact are documented. 

(c) The extent to which the five 
criteria are met. 

e Analyze the purposes of the author 
by securing information about his ex- 
perience and competence in the field 
in which he writes—his standing 
among recognized authorities in his 
field—other contributions he _ has 
made to the interpretation of knowl- 
edge in his field. 

e Recommend that the school system 
develop a statement of policy on the 
teaching of controversial issues. (The 
policy developed in the Cincinnati 
Public School System might be of use 
as an example.) 


3A questionnaire for procedure may be had 
by writing the Department of Michigan or the 
National Headquarters, American Legion. 
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a learning situation, The question of 


e Discriminate between source mate- 
its relationship to the course or unit ¢ 


rials such as Mein Kampf and text- 








books. Any document is admissible to should be determined. . 

, . 

. 

. . t 
Preparing Teachers for Controversial Issues: 

J. MARTIN KLOTSCHE 

I 

Schools should develop persons eager for truth and teachers should be se 
capable of encouraging and guiding students in their approach to it, ac- p 
cording to J. Martin Klotsche, President, State Teachers College, Mil- tc 
waukee, Wisconsin. " 

n 

ONE fact seems to have emerged clearly same tactics that they use. Needless to f 
out of the present world confusion. It say, there are persons in America today‘ 
is that we are engaged in a decisive who in their mistaken zeal would fasten P 
struggle between those who want to re- upon all of us the very evils that they it 
main free and those who are deter- abhor in our adversaries. Yet these same 
mined regardless of cost to enslave the persons would attempt to defend their © 
human spirit. behavior behind the label of American-_ li 
This is not the first time in history ism. There is perhaps no more insidious © 

that man has been confronted with this way than this for making respectable 

problem. Yet the effort now being con- ideas which otherwise we would 
ducted by the Communists, in ruthless- abhor. sl 
ness and singleness of purpose, is with- Certainly in becoming aware of the UW! 
out equal in the annals of history. For _ tactics of the opposition we should not ti 
in the communist world the state has become so hypnotized by their actions hi 
intruded into every phase of human _ that unconsciously we imitate them. Let { 
life and in so doing has destroyed cre- us admit that the fundamental problem _ h« 
ativeness, eliminated criticism, penal- of our age is the preservation of democ- _ th 
ized idiosyncracy, with a resulting en- racy and of our free institutions. But let | in 
feeblement of the intellect that should _ us also candidly state that we shall not al 
be of real concern to all of us. It is the solve this problem by resorting to the _ sti 
issue of freedom versus dogma, then, same tactics that are employed by the m 
which should have top priority in the Communists, who assume that they are| w! 
war in which we are presently engaged. omnipotent, omniscient and guiltless| th 
Now in dealing with the ideological and thus can turn falsehood into truth! pr 
threat offered by the communist world, and ignorance into virtue. de 
we can proceed in one of several dif- ; dv 
ferent ways. Sensing the danger of this Freedom to Inquire tet 
threat to our own way of life, we can But there is another way of dealing m« 
emulate the Soviets by resorting to the with the problem at hand. One of the ev 
M 
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great virtues in American education, as 
contrasted with education in the totali- 
tarian world, lies in its cultivation of 
independent thought and of critical in- 
quiry. I suspect that curiosity is one of 
the most common characteristics of 
man, Certainly the child at an early 
age finds the need for satisfying this 
curiosity in many different ways. And 
I am inclined to think that one of the 
severest criticisms that can be made of 
parents and teachers is their tendency 
to look upon such curiosity as an an- 
noyance and an unwarranted infringe- 
ment upon the freedom of the adult. In 
fact, in all areas of human behavior we 
seem inclined to view as suspect any 
person who insists upon enjoying his 
individual freedom to a maximum de- 
gree by expressing ideas considered un- 
orthodox, provocative, unpopular or a 
little bit different from those commonly 
expressed. 

Yet some of the most important dis- 
coveries in recent years were made pos- 
sible because man was free to move into 
uncharted areas unhampered by restric- 
tions and limitations imposed upon 
him by others. Certainly we should re- 
frain from making people fearful of 
holding beliefs that are different from 
those held by others, or of being pressed 
into the position of being more cautious 
about expressing their ideas. Such re- 
straints if allowed to persist will in fact 
make smaller and smaller the area in 
which the mind can operate and will 
thus discourage us from facing the very 
problems that must be faced if our 
democracy is to survive. “A state which 
dwarfs men,” John Stuart Mill con- 
tended, “in order that they may be 
more docile instruments in its hands 
even for beneficial purposes, will find 
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that with small men no great thing can 
really be accomplished.” 


Informed and Intelligent Opinion 


Implications of these comments as 
they bear on the education of teachers 
to face controversial issues should be 
clear. The liberation of the mind and 
the cultivation of independent thought 
and critical inquiry thus become para- 
of education. It is the 
freeing of the mind, and not its 
shackling, that has made and will con- 
tinue to make progress possible. 

Our free institutions depend upon an 
informed and an intelligent opinion. 
An opinion can be neither informed 
nor intelligent if, during the process of 
its formulation, it has been deprived of 
the knowledge of the nonconformist 
and of the dissenter. Obviously we can- 
not have the freedom that we cherish if 
we limit this freedom only to those who 


mount tasks 


agree with us. 

Writing more than one hundred 
years ago on matters of education, 
Malthus contended that, “the principal 
argument which I have heard advanced 
against the system of national education 
in England is that the common people 
would be put in a capacity to read such 
works as those of Paine, and that the 
consequences would probably be fatal 
to government. But on this subject I 
agree most cordially with Adam Smith 
in thinking that an instructed and well- 
informed people would be much less 
likely to be led away by inflammatory 
writings and much better able to detect 
the false declamation of interested and 
ambitious demagogues, than an ig- 
norant people. One or two readers in a 
parish are sufficient to circulate any 
quantity of sedition; and if these be 
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gained to the democratic side, they will 
probably have the power of doing much 
more mischief, by selecting the passages 
best suited to their hearers, and choos- 
ing the moments when their oratory is 
most likely to have the most effect, than 
if each individual in the parish had 
been in the capacity to read and judge 
of the whole work himself; and at the 
same time to read and judge of the op- 
posing arguments, which we may sup- 
pose would also reach him.” 

One of the greatest responsibilities, 
then, in preparing prospective teachers 
to face controversy is to teach them to 
keep their thinking flexible. This can 
be done by examining all possible al- 
ternatives, treating each one logically 
before deciding which one is preferable; 
and in the process examining critically 
the content of one’s own beliefs and 
subjecting these to a process of con- 
tinuous verification. 

Teachers should realize that there 
is a scientific way of looking at the 
world of which they are a part. Every 
problem which we face calls for a 
certain amount of explanation, logi- 
cal inquiry, suspended judgment, pre- 
liminary trial and a synthesis subject to 
continuous change. Thus science and its 
methods should not be reserved exclu- 
sively for the scientists, since its proc- 
esses can affect beneficially the lives of 
all of us. “Science,” James Harvey Rob- 
inson wrote, “is not confined to stars, 
chemicals, physical forces, rocks, plants 
and animals as is often assumed. There 
is a scientific way of looking at our- 
selves—our thoughts, feelings, habits 
and customs. Science in short includes 
all the careful and critical knowledge 
we have about anything of which we 
can know something.” 
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Persons Eager for Truth ae 
Our first responsibility is to send outcult 
into the world persons eager for the We 
truth and capable of devising the waysof o 
and means of attaining it. Yet the merejietie 
search for truth is not enough. Even anjour 
orderly mind can leave a person uncer. to | 
tain about the objectives and purposes grac 
of life. It is imperative, therefore, that zon: 
we teach young people not only how to mid 
attain truth but how to face boldly and 
with imagination the controversial is- 
sues of the day. For some it isno doubt A 
easier not to undertake such risks by dev 
simply looking out upon the confu- ove! 
sions of the world without becoming a agai 
part of them. There is an attraction in tho: 
the ivory tower of the classroom, for, as cess 
Robert Lynd has pointed out in Knowl- whi 


Wa 


edge for What?, ivory-towered people bee! 
work “in a long, leisurely world in| to f 
which the hands of a clock crawl slowly adj 


over a vast dial; to him precise penetra- the 
tion of the unknown seems too grand_ ter 
an enterprise to be hurried and one free 
simply works ahead within study walls tha 
relatively soundproofed against the plis 
clamorous urgencies of the world out-. gare 
side.” A 

Actually our responsibilities as teach- mot 
ers do not end in the classroom. We 
must help young people to face boldly 
and with conviction the issues at hand 


no matter what the controversy may be. 


imr 


Intelligence comes from two words—| 
inter meaning between and_ legere | 
meaning to choose. Intelligence, then, | 
means ability to choose—to choose be- | 
tween something that is good as against | 
something that is evil, to select some- 
thing that may be permanently valu- 
able as against something of only tran- 


sitory worth. Yet in a society that is 
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becoming more and more preoccupied 

with fear we find it increasingly difh- 
outcult to make such intelligent choices. 
the We seem to be devoting more and more 
vaysof our energies to mobilizing our anx- 
1erejieties and less and less to developing 
1 anour potentialities, And if we continue 
cer-to persist in such practices we shall 


oses gradually narrow our intellectual hori- 
hat zons until we may all emerge as mental 
v to midgets. 
and 
-, Ways of Accomplishing Change 
ubt As I have studied the history of the 
by development of our own civilization 
fu. over the years I have been impressed 
@ a again and again with the fact that in 
in those areas in which we have been suc- 
, as cessful (and there have been areas in 
wl- which we have failed), this success has 
ple been because we have not been afraid 
in| to face the issues and to make necessary 
vly adjustments and modifications when 
ra- the occasion called for them. As a mat- 
nd ter of fact, the great achievement of 
ne| free societies throughout the world is 
lls' that they have found ways of accom- 
he plishing change steadily without disre- 
ut- garding the dignity of the human being. 
Achievement has never been synony- 
h- mous with absence of change or with 
Ve immobility. To assume that it has is 
ly 


_ 


an illusion, for there is nothing static 
in this world, as Dr. Fosdick recently 
pointed out in a New York Times ar- 
ticle entitled, ‘““We Must Not Be Afraid 
of Change.” He stated that the future 
belongs not to rigid absolutes, but to 
things that can grow—that the beliefs 
to which we subscribe must constantly 
be re-expressed and restated in a con- 
temporary idiom. 

It is most important that prospective 
teachers learn to re-express their beliefs 
in an idiom meaningful for the present 
world. We are engaged at the present 
time in a war for survival. It is a war 
which in the long run will not neces- 
sarily be won by soldiers and generals, 
important though it is that we now 
throw the preponderance of our mili- 
tary power on the side of law and order. 

But in the long pull of history we 
shall be judged not only by our ad- 
vancing armies but also by the ideas 
which we advance. And for teachers 
there is no better weapon than that of 
ideas. For only through the advance- 
ment of ideas that are better and more 
dynamic than are the ideas of our ad- 
versaries can we hope to save our free 
institutions and in time to extend the 
horizons of freedom to that part of the 
world not yet free. 
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Core Classes Study Race Relations 


OPAL COOPER, J. O. HAMNER and ROBERT STEWART 


Two core classes study race relations, with results described by J. O. 


Hamner, principal, and Opal Cooper and Robert Stewart, teachers, in 


the Fairview Public Schools, Cullman, Alabama. 


OUR school is located in North Ala- 
bama in the foothills of the Appalach- 
ians. Land in this area was formerly 


well timbered and has never lent itself 


to the big plantation farming which is 
typical of much of the South. 

The earliest settlers staked 
claims to small tracts of woodland near 
springs and along creeks. They farmed 
very small fields which they cleared 
along these streams. After the Civil 
War, people who had lost their homes 
and slaves, and those people who had 
never owned slaves began coming in 
droves to make homestead on the pub- 
lic land. A few years later German emi- 
grants came, settling in and about the 
nearest town. 

Our school is about ten miles from 
this town and serves an area in which 
only white people have ever lived. It is 
a consolidated school with an enroll- 
ment of about 850 students and a 
faculty of 26 teachers, including the 


their 


principal. 


Community Problems Studied 


For a number of years the school has 
had a flexible program, which enables 
any teacher who desires to do so to try 
core teaching in his classes. The first at- 
tempts at core work included only the 
more evident problems of the commu- 
nity whose reasonable solution seemed 
feasible within the school term. 
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About ten years ago one teacher of 
senior high students introduced a unit 
on The Negro. At that time only one 
Negro, a cook for a near-by family, 
lived anywhere near the school. Only a 
few of the students, coming in from 


other communities, had lived where | 


there were Negro tenant farmers. 


In a previous unit this class had made 


a survey of the county’s economic status. 
Data about the county’s only Negro 
community, on the opposite side of the 
county, had aroused the interest of the 
students. This led to a study of slavery 
in the South and questions inevitably 
began to arise concerning the place of 
the Negro in our society. 

Perhaps the most rewarding part of 
the study was a trip made by some mem- 
bers of the group to the one Negro 
school in the county. Reading of books, 
pamphlets and magazine articles led to 
many questions and much discussion, 
but the actual visit and the conversation 
with students and teachers in the Negro 
school proved of greatest value to the 
group. The trip included an interview 
with an ex-slave. He discussed with the 
students his former owner, the coming 
of his freedom, and his feeling about 
each phase of his life. 

This trip led to many debates within 
the whole class. Final activity was an 
assembly program. The entire school 
shared in the summary. A _ decided 
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change in attitude toward the Negro 
seemed to be evident on the part of 
many of the students, 

During and after World War II, our 
student population changed rapidly. 
We found in our state and community 
in 1946 and 1947 bitter opposition by 
many to enactment of a Civil Rights 
Bill. 

A group of juniors, in their study ol 
American democracy, decided to con- 
centrate on Leading Problems of the 
South. In such a unit naturally the 
problem of Race Relations appeared 
near the top of the list. Other topics 
chosen were, Conservation of Our Re- 
sources, Labor Unions and Education. 

But the most controversial topic of 
all was that of Race Relations, Student 
opinion, which represented almost 
wholly parent opinion, varied from one 
extreme to the other. The junior class, 
nevertheless, decided to find out what 
others had to say on both sides of this 
question. Our rooms by this time had 
been equipped with tables and chairs so 
that we could work in committees and 
come together in a group for purposes 
of sharing. 


Search for Unbiased Materials 


In the course of this unit the teacher 
began a wide search for usable and un- 
biased material. Students in the com- 
mittee on Race Relations divided their 
topic into the following sub-topics: his- 
tory of the Negro; contribution of the 
Negro to society and the war effort; 
biological differences among races; and 
rights and privileges which are often 
denied the Negro. 

Their material was scarce, but Sur- 
vey Graphic for January 1947 and Brol- 
ogy and Human Affairs by John W. 
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Ritchie, along with articles in various 
periodicals gave the students a basis for 
exploration of the subject. 

When the full group came together 
for sharing, discussions grew heated. 
Often the teacher had to serve as referee 
and to insist that opinions be based 
upon facts. ‘The students literally wore 
to shreds the copy of Survey Graphic, for 
each one could find in it material on 
his particular topic. Segregation, laws 
pertaining to the Negro, outstanding 
contributions of the Negro, physiologi- 
cal differences and likenesses were all 
discussed in this issue. 

The two students who studied bio- 
logical differences among races were 
astounded to find that both Negro and 
white blood are classified in the same 
“A; “ER “Ae aaa 
I hese students decided to make a 


four major types, 
~—"* 
chart showing this and using as a title 
Acts 17:26, “And hath made of one 
blood all nations of men for to dwell on 
all the face of the earth.” This chart, 
when displayed, drew fire from some 
members of the group. But the scientific 
evidence carried conviction and the ar- 
guments of these pupils gradually les- 
sened in vehemence. 

In their final reports, members of the 
committee on Race Relations displayed 
their chart, presented their facts with 
all their supporting references, and read 
some poems of Paul Laurence Dunbar 
and ‘The Creation” from James Wel- 
don Johnson’s God’s Trombones. Con- 
tributions of G. W. Carver, B. T. Wash- 
ington, Joe Louis and some others were 
given in detail. Members of other com- 
mittees listened with respect and some 
signs of a general change in attitude 
among most of the students seemed to 
be evident. Everyone agreed that he 
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understood better the history of the 
Negro and his contributions and his 
aspirations. 

Headway had been made on the prob- 
lem of race relations, but no final solu- 
tion had been achieved. ‘The issue arose 
again as the result of a pupil’s raising 
the question, in connection with a re- 
port on the life of G. W. Carver, “What 
good, except in a few cases like Carver, 
has the Negro ever done in America?” 

The teacher realized that the class 
had touched upon a live subject and he 
made the most of this opportunity. The 
class had only a few members who 
openly expressed prejudice against the 
Negro race but some of these voiced 
their opinions bitterly. Their biased 
viewpoint had come largely through 
family tradition which tended toward 
developing a closed mind on certain 
topics. Many of the class members had 
never been closely associated with any 
Negroes and consequently they would 
not permit any good ideas about the 
Negro to enter their minds, 

During the course of the unit, the 
“Jim Crow” issue in public transporta- 
tion was raised. Several of the more lib- 
eral students immediately condemned 
this practice as unfair and dishonest. It 
was at this point in the unit that the 
question of democratic values and of 
the fundamental idea of the “brother- 
hood of man” began to enter the over- 
all picture before the class. 

Several of the group members voiced 
the idea that if students from the only 
Negro school in the county could be 
invited to visit our school, we might be 
making a first step toward understand- 
ing of the problem of race relations. 
Almost immediately plans were drawn 
up, presented to our principal and ap- 
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proved by him. At the beginning, 
county school officials hesitated; how- 
ever, they soon realized that such steps 
might well serve to improve racial re- 
lations. They were helpful in carrying 
through our plans for the visit. 


School Visit Brings Mutual Benefit 


During the visit which followed, the 
Negro and the white children with their 
teachers and school principals sat in a 
group and discussed their common 
problems. No one tried to build up one 
race against any other, but each indi- 
vidual simply placed before the group 
his problems as they are affected by 
race conditions as they exist in our land 
today. ‘Then each individual tried to 
see whether one side balanced the other. 
Needless to say, the scales would not 
balance and the principle of the “broth- 
erhood of man” seemed more than ever 
an unrealistic dream rather than a 
practical reality of everyday living. 

Our visitors next presented a chapel 
program before the entire high school. 
Points made in the previous group dis- 
cussion, and the excellent chapel pres- 
entation, made a deep impression upon 
many of our students. The material 
they had read in America’s Tenth Man, 
Understanding our Neighbors and 
Brawley’s A Short History of the Ameri- 
can Negro now had become concrete 
and real to them. The injustice of dis- 
crimination was recognized by members 
of the group and they began to think in 
terms of “equality of opportunity.” 

At the end of the unit one student 
stated, ‘““My prejudice toward the Negro 
was due to ignorance. This study has 
opened my eyes.” Perhaps the general 
attitude of the whole class could be 
summed up in the written reaction of 
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the class chairman who had previously 
been very bitter toward the Negro. 
“The Negroes who visited our school 
yesterday helped me to understand the 
Negro better. People with prejudice 
against the Negro have no logical or 
scientific basis for their attitude.” 


Class members realized that their 
study had not finally solved one of the 
nation’s most perplexing problems. But 
they felt that programs of this kind 
could surely point toward development 
of more helpful and hopeful attitudes 
for the future. 





The Educative Use of Controversy 


KENNETH D. BENNE and LEO MOLINARO 


How can school people gain skill in using controversy educatively? This 


question is discussed by Kenneth D. Benne, Professor of the Philosophy 


of Education, and Leo Molinaro, University Fellow, Social Foundations 


of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana. 


SINCE the days of the Great Depres- 
sion, when confusions and conflicts in 
American and also in world culture 
became visible to all, curriculum theo- 
rists have held that some portion of the 
instructional the 
should be focused upon the study of 
areas of contemporary social contro- 
versy. Justification for this principle 
rests essentially on two grounds: (1) 
Areas of controversy represent the un- 
finished agenda of a society, the points 
at which “the public” is in process of 
making up its mind. Through encour- 
aging honest and responsible study of 


program of schools 


such areas, schools have their greatest 
opportunity to help in building public 
opinion that is better informed and 
more intelligent with respect to the ur- 
gent choices which confront our peo- 
ple. (2) Democratic citizens need skills 
and methods of discussion, communica- 
tion and criticism which function effec- 
tively in dealing with situations marked 
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by divided and conflicting opinions, in- 
terests and attitudes. Students can best 
learn these skills as they openly study 
and discuss live issues of current con- 
troversy and become consciously and 
critically disciplined in the use of such 
skills and methods. 

Yet, however cogent the justification 
for the responsible study of contro- 
versial issues in schools may seem to 
students of education, the movement in 
the public schools toward a major em- 
phasis upon such study has been dis- 
appointingly slow. In some school sys- 
tems in which instructional programs 
have been changed for a time to make a 
significant place for the serious study of 
controversial social problems, vigorous 
reaction from powerful segments of the 
adult public, not seldom abetted by 
parts of the professional teaching group, 
have forced curricular retreat to the 
dubious haven of emphasis on “non- 
controversial essentials.” 
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Conflict Is Part of Contemporary 
Experience 

During this period of sporadic sorties 
and retreats on the curriculum front, 
the professional literature on “how to 
teach controversial issues” (and there 
has been a more or less steady stream of 
writings on this theme) has tended to 
develop a somewhat unreal and ritual- 
ized quality. There seems to be an as- 
sumption in much of this literature that 
teachers, administrators and parents 
have a choice as to whether or not the 
tides of contemporary social contro- 
versy will enter the snug harbors of our 
schools, whether or not social contro- 
versies shall be kept out of the schools, 
whether or not the schools shall deal 
with controversial issues. This is clearly 
a false assumption. Teachers, adminis- 
trators and parents have no choice at 
this level. Conflict and controversy are 
part of contemporary experience in our 
culture. They are part of the experience 
of children, as well as of teachers, ad- 
ministrators and parents. 

As an integral part of children’s con- 
temporary experience, social conflict 
and controversy are unavoidably pres- 
ent in the school. For example, children 
on the playground convert the tradi- 
tional game of cops and robbers into a 
game of F.B.I. and Communists. 
Children in the suburban 
press their hatred against the labor 


school ex- 
leader in the current strike and ridicule 
into silence the feeble protests of the 
one or two small “laborites’”” who may 
be in the group (the opposite might 
well be happening in a school in the 
“labor end” of town). Children 
group themselves in classroom and on 
playground along lines of race or faith 
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or social class, with resulting intergroup 
hostility always implicitly present, and 
with hostility sometimes breaking out 
into open struggle during times of 
frustration. < Ott. 

The choice available to teachers, ad- 
ministrators and parents is actually 
how shall we deal with social contro- 
versy and conflict as they unavoidably 
come into the schools? What attitudes 
shall we take toward controversy and 
conflict and, by example and practice, 
encourage our students to take? Our 
basic working beliefs about people and 
human relations are always revealed 


and tested in conflict 


which human beings are pitted against | 


other human beings, where power is 
being rechanneled. What beliefs about 
people are implicit in the largely un- 
conscious and habitual ways of dealing 
with controversy which we normally 
employ outside the schools and which, 
by default, we tend to reinforce in the 
schools? Are these the beliefs we con- 
sciously profess? Which sets of beliefs 
do we choose to propagate through the 
schools? In brief, the actual choice is, to 
put it oversimply, do we wish to treat 
social controversy, as it comes into 
schools unavoidably, in a way to maxi- 
mize its “educative” or its “miseduca- 
tive” effects on children and young 
people? 


Informed Decisions Are Better 


To return once more to the tendency 


in much discussion of “how to deal 
with controversial issues.” Having as- 
sumed—falsely, as we see it—that we 
may choose to deal with controversial 
issues in schools or not, professional dis- 
cussion frequently attempts to reassure 
reluctant parents, teachers or adminis- 
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trators that schools will and should so 
deal with controversy as not to influ- 
ence decisions of students with respect 
to the issues treated. Mixed with ad- 
vocacy of the idea that all alternative 
positions and proposals in an area of 
controversy studied should be honestly 
and responsibly discussed and criti- 
cized, there is also in this conception of 
the educative use of controversy a flavor 
of bargaining and compromise between 
those who believe that considered, criti- 
cal and informed decisions are better 
than ill-considered, uncritical and ig- 
norant decisions and those who do not. 
In a recent treatment of this question 
we find by implication this notion of a 
bargain between school and public with 
respect to the treatment of controversial 
issues: “And, of course, keep your 
weight off the decision. The teacher and 
the schools are not arbiters of social 
questions. The basic assumption under- 
lying the school’s presenting controver- 
sial questions at all is that it will throw 
no official weight into influencing the 
student one way or another.”?! 

If we are right in our argument so 
far, schools are now unavoidably deal- 
ing with social controversies in one way 
or another. If they are dealing with 
these by methods of suppression, neg- 
lect or indirection, they are nevertheless 
influencing the decisions of students 
with respect to these issues, albeit such 
influences are miseducative as we see 
them. If we are to advocate alterna- 
tively educative ways of dealing with 
controversial issues in schools, are we 


1 Wilhelms, Fred T., “Letter to a Teacher: 
On Handling Controversial Questions,” Pro- 
gressive Education, Vol. 26, No. 1, Oct. 1948, 
p. g. This entire number is concerned with 
“The Teaching of Social Issues,” 
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not, if we are honest with ourselves, 
advocating educative influences upon 
decisions which students make with re- 
spect to the unsettled questions of our 
time and society? Presumably we want 
processes of study, discussion and de- 
liberation which go on in schools to 
make a difference in the actual conduct 
of students who have been involved in 
these processes. The bridge between 
study, discussion and deliberation on 
the one hand and actual conduct on the 
other is decision. For schools to deny 
responsibility for the decisions which 
students make consequent to their study 
and discussion is also to deny responsi- 
bility for the effects of schooling upon 
conduct. We believe attempts to com- 
promise between education and misedu- 
cation are bound to lead to such an un- 
palatable conclusion. 

It is our conviction that, in part at 
least, the general ineffectuality of our 
efforts as a profession to make a larger 
place for the open and _ responsible 
study of social controversies in the 
school program and our tendency to- 
ward irreality and self-sterilization in 
thinking as a profession about the edu- 
cational use of controversy stem from 
common roots. We have not as a pro- 
fession clearly accepted conflict and 
controversy as inescapable features of 
contemporary experience. Nor have we 
helped the adult public which defines 
the effective field of our enterprise as 
educators to face social controversy as 
an omnipresent feature of contempo- 
rary culture. Further, we as a profession 
have not distinguished clearly between 
educative and miseducative methods of 
dealing with controversy. Nor have we 
clearly defined the underlying attitudes 
and beliefs which support and ration- 
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alize these contrasting methods. Neither 
have we helped the adult public to de- 
velop this distinction within their own 
group experience of social controversy. 


MISEDUCATIVE METHODS 


What, then, are miseducative meth- 
ods of dealing with conflict and contro- 
versy? Basic to these methods is a root 
fear of controversy per se. It is a fear 
grounded in experience of the human 
ill-effects of conflict in the absence of 
adequate disciplines to deal with it 
creatively and educationally. It is a 
fear which tends to blind to the 
presence of contemporary conflict. It is 
a fear which leads us to the inadequate 
diagnosis of conflict as stemming from 
trouble-making people, people who 
aren’t quite “nice.” If people, including 
children and young people, were just 
“nicer” there wouldn’t be controversy 


us 


and conflict. 


Methodology of Coercion 


A miseducative methodology consist- 
ent with this attitude is the method- 
ology of coercion. Confronted with the 
threat of conflicting interests and opin- 
ions, those in power coerce into silence 
the less powerful conflicting interests 
and opinions. The situation is restored 
to a condition of surface stability. Truly 
enough, the stability is purchased at a 
price. Those with differing opinions do 
not learn from each other, the difficul- 
ties underlying the controversy are not 
constructed into a common and intelli- 
gible problem, the possibility of all 
concerned working together to create a 
common and rational solution is lost. 
Resentment, hostility and furtive rebel- 
lion and sabotage or, alternatively, sub- 
human acquiescence in domination are 
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the learning products. In brief, such 
methodology is basically miseducative 
Of course, the method may be ra 
tionalized as “educative” if the estab. 
lished and enforced value system is seen 
as inherently and unalterably “right.’ 
On such a view, the development of 
differences (aberrations) in individuals 
and groups threatens the entire “true” 
system. Conflict and controversy in such 
situations would represent evils to be 
suppressed at all costs. Thus the ra: 
tionalization supports the fear of con- 
flict which, we have noted, underlies 
the use of this miseducative method. 


Methodology of Compromise 


Another miseducative methodology 
for dealing with conflict and contro- 
versy in community and in_ schools 
is the method of compromise in any of 
its various forms. Where power is so 
equally divided among various conflict- 
ing interests and opinions that coercion 
by any one interest is “impracticable,” 
some modus vivendi is worked out 
which satisfies no one but which spares 
the parties to the conflict the rigors of 
studying and learning together toward 
a common and rational resolution of 
the differences. This method is fre- 
quently identified with the method of 
democracy. School administrators pride 
themselves on their skill in balancing 
and compromising conflicting factions 
in the faculty and the community. 
Teachers identify democratic leadership 
with the adroit working out of com- 
promises among conflicting groups in 
the classroom or on the playground. 
The rationalization which supports the 
method invokes the virtue of grudging 
tolerance toward the other fellow’s or 
group’s uninfluenced point of view. 
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Each man has a right to his own opin- 
ion, we say. But in areas of conflict and 
controversy, when the public weal or 
woe is at stake in the outcome, could 
this not become a doctrine of despair? 
How can men properly claim the right 
to proudly ill-informed, uncriticized 
and unconsidered private opinions 
when the responsibility is clearly one of 
joining in common efforts to determine 
which opinions are better than others? 

What advocates of the methodology 
of compromise as the democratic ideal 
usually ignore is the basic kinship be- 
tween its and that the 
method of coercion. Neither settles the 
issue at the heart of the controversy. 
Both wall off the contestants from the 
communication and collaboration which 
alone can lead to the re-education of 
both toward a common and rational 
solution. Both stabilize the hostilities 
and frustrations which persist and tend 
to grow in a condition of non-communi- 


rationale of 


cation among opposed groups. Both are 
inherently miseducative methods. 
Underlying the advocacy and use of 
both methods is some combination or 
other of the following beliefs: (1) Men, 
at least the men of other factions than 
my own, are things to be put or kept in 
their places rather than valuable, 
unique centers of thought and feeling 
from whom I can learn (and who can 
learn from me), precisely because they 
do differ from me (and I from them). 
(2) Human interests, attitudes and ide- 
ologies are inherently rigid and un- 
changing—learning of new interests, 
attitudes and ideologies is virtually im- 
possible. (3) The honest consideration 
of values alternative to my own consti- 
tutes a threat to my own, which by 
definition are sound and right. (4) 
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Power is basically a matter of superior 
personal qualities, status or command 
of physical force—it is conceived in 
terms of one-way influence or domina- 
tion by one person or group over some 
other person or group. 

Most Americans, confidently aware of 
the values of democracy and of science, 
reject as false the beliefs outlined in the 
preceding paragraph. Most of us would 
grant that propagation of such false 
ideas, whether in schools or out, is mis- 
education. And if our reasoning is 
sound, if the use of methods of coercion 
and compromise in dealing with ines- 
capable controversies and conflicts re- 
inforces and stabilizes these false beliefs 
as well as their methodological corre- 
lates, most of us would grant that we 
should search wholeheartedly for a dif- 
ferent methodology for dealing with 
controversy and conflict and try whole- 
heartedly to learn its use both in school 
and out. 


METHODOLOGY OF CONSENSUS 


The search must be for a methodol- 
ogy which squares with the following 
alternative platform of assumptions: 

(1) Men of all groups, including 
other groups than “my own,” are 
unique centers of thought and valua- 
tion and are potential contributors 
to my learning, as I am to theirs. 

(2) Human interests, attitudes and 
ideologies are learned and can be un- 
learned or reconstructed in learning 
—intergroup collaboration and com- 
munication are necessary conditions 
of reconstructing attitudes that are 
group reinforced. 

(3) The dependable 
meanings concerning a plurality of 
means and ends is at once man’s most 


quest for 
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characteristic and hopeful activity; to 
assume that one knows the final truth 
or good is to put an end to this ac- 
tivity. 

(4) Power is best conceived as cen- 
tering in effective human control over 
things and means through which 
things may be made to yield human 
satisfactions. ‘The widening of power 
through the growth among men of 
common understandings, skills and 
controls in managing their environ- 
ment is a good to be sought. “Power” 


which obstructs this widening is 


“power” to be restricted and _ re- 


educated. 


On the basis of these assumptions, 
how do we look at social controversy 
and the educative methodology appro- 
priate for dealing with it? First of all, 
we must accept conflict and controversy 
as the “givens” which they have become 
in our culture and face them as such. 
Moreover, we must see controversy as 
the occasion for creating new goods, 
new meanings, new learnings not avail- 
able otherwise. For, where men think 
and feel and value in the same way, one 
has nothing to learn from the other. 
Where men differ, each may learn from 
an experience different from his own. 

To realize the educative values po- 
tential in social controversy men need 
not only to learn the convictions and 
attitudes already noted, ‘They need also 
to learn the disciplines which give op- 
erational meaning to the methodology 
appropriate to these convictions and at- 
titudes, the methodology of consensus. 
We can no more characterize the de- 
tails of this methodology here than we 
have been able to do previously with 
the methodologies of coercion and com- 
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promise.” Briefly, the methodology must 
be focused upon the collaborative man- 
agement of processes of choice and de- 
cision when confusion and conflict exist 
as to the best course to take. It must 
involve ways of objectifying and criti- 
cizing value standards and ideals as well 
as factual information and descriptive 
generalizations about the factual state 
of affairs. It must rescue conceptions of 
“what ought to be” from the realm of 
private wish and dream and find ways 
of using these as raw materials for con- 
structing commonly felt, criticized and 
accepted visions of “what ought to be” 
through responsible public delibera- 
tion. It must find ways of bridging the 
gap of non-communication between the 
different departments of specialized 
knowledge and between knowledge and 
values and of bringing relevant re- 
sources of considered value and fact to 
bear upon the resolution of the con- 
troversies and conflicts among men and 
groups of men. An uncoerced commu- 
nity of outlook and commitment must 
become the goal of discussion, study 
and deliberation and the measure of the 
eflectiveness of these processes as they 
are employed. 

The discipline required for effective 
participation in the educative use of 
controversy must thus draw from the 
skills and the insights of science, of art 





2See Raup, Benne, Smith and Axtelle, The 
Improvement of Practical Intelligence; Otto, 
Max, The Human Enterprise, especially Ch. 
V; Follett, Mary P., Creative Experience; and 
Hullfish, H. Gordon, “Philosophy and_ the 
Democratic Aspiration,’ Educational Forum, 
Nov. 1949, pp. 75-87, for a development of some 
of the aspects of the required methodology. 
While the agreement among these various au- 
thors is by no means complete, all are united 
in their search for the methodological require- 
ments of an educative use of controversy and 
conflict. 
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and of ethics. The discipline will be ac- 
quired by men of whatever age only as 
they seek to deal with social contro- 
versy as an educational opportunity. 
The first task of educators is to gain 
clarity as to the broad outlines of the re- 
quired discipline, and its supporting at- 
titudes and convictions, for themselves 
and to practice it in resolving issues of 
professional policy and plan. A second 
and. frequently neglected task, if any 
major part of the school learning of 
children and young people is to be 


focused upon the creative resolution of 
conflict, is to help adults of the com- 
munity in using and appreciating the 
method of consensus in dealing with 
conflict and controversy, as these arise 
both in their own organizations and in 
intergroup relations. Only as adults are 
helped to overcome their fear of conflict 
and to gain confident discipline in us- 
ing controversy educatively will they 
support wholehearted efforts in schools 
to develop a comparable discipline in 
their children. 
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| The Importance of People 


Column Editor: William Van Til 
Contributor: Harold R. Bottrell 











The C’s Have It 


We all know of the 3 R’s. Recently we have been learning of a 4th R—relationships. 
Now come the 5 C’s. 

This month’s columnist, Harold R. Bottrell, coined the 5 
longest jaunts for teaching a weekly extramural class known to American education. 
This is the 436-mile round trip between the sponsoring University of Houston and 


the extramural center of Corpus Christi. These Texans will be teaching extramural 


C’s while on one of the 


courses in Chicago next! 

Successfully using the 5 C’s of group discussion isn’t easy. A friend of mine put his 
finger on hard and easy teaching techniques when he said, “I was completely unpre- 
pared for teaching my graduate course today. I’d been off on a field trip. Didn’t give 
a thought to the class ’til five minutes before the bell rang. Then there was only one 
thing to do, of course. So I lectured.” 

Hal Bottrell, assistant professor at the University of Houston, prefers the hard but 








rewarding way of the 5 C’s. 


THE meeting had ended, but the post 
mortem yakety-yakety-yak continued in 
animated clusters in the back of the 
room. Participants crowded out into 
the corridor, and moved on toward the 
coffee shop. A passer-by was overheard 
saying to his companion, “I wonder 
what was going on in there? You can 
sure tell they feel good about it, what- 
ever it was.” 

In the coffee shop, Beth ‘Townes, Sue 
Peters and Jack North, coffee before 
them and cigarettes comfortably going, 
were listening to Paul Matthews. “.. . I 
tell you that was the slickest, the 
smoothest job of getting a group up and 
going that I ever saw, and I’m no nov- 
ice. I’m not going to forget that meet- 
ing. Fact is, I just can’t seem to get it 
out of my mind.” 

And from Jack, “Yeah. It got me, too. 
I really feel good about that one. But 
right now I suggest that the best things 
in life begin with C. Coffee and ciga- 
rettes.”’ 

“And conversation,” added Sue. “You 
know what? I have a feeling we ought 
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William Van Til 


to run it by again to see how it hap- 
pened.” 

Jack chuckled, “To C how it hap- 
pened?” Everyone jeered. “O.K. I give 
up. I really think we should review it.” 

Beth chimed in, “I’m doing it any- 
way. Let’s do it out loud.” 

Paul led off. “What we want to look 
at, as Sue said, is how we operated. 
What about steps? Everything seemed 
to have a flow. But there may be some 
steps we can identify.” 

“Well,” offered Sue, “there was a clear 
statement by the chairman of why we 
were there and what we had said we 
wanted to do. Then everybody told 
what the problem meant to him—the 
old ‘go-around’ device, you know.” 

Jack picked it up. “The arrangement 
of the room was O.K. That helped.” 

Beth, with a mild grimace, rejoined, 
“TI know this sounds just like a woman, 
but wasn’t there a nice warm at- 
mosphere in there? That’s not very 
clear... .” 

Leaning forward, Paul said, “Oh, yes, 
Social climate, mutual respect, 
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good listening—all those things make a 
good atmosphere.” 

And Sue added to the picture with, 
“It was like an inventory, wasn’t it? 
People, problems. Who are we? What 
do we do? What would we like to 
knowe”’ 

Jack observed, “Right along in there 
I began to sense that we were looking 
upon one another as resources. It 
seemed that we were getting ready to 
do something important together.” 

“Jack, that helps me,” said Paul. 
“The lack of pressure (or maybe the 
kind of pressure created) seems mighty 
important to me.” 

Beth, the quietest member of the 
group, began making notes. 


‘Step 1—CENSUS: 

Inventory of people, problems, re- 
sources.’ 

Sue, putting down her empty coffee 
cup, said, “Gee, that was some list of 
problems and topics we got, wasn’t it?” 

Jack agreed enthusiastically, “You 
said it. But did you notice the way those 
people put the things together that be- 
longed together? I’ve never seen any- 
thing like the way everything seemed to 
become clarified. Everybody was help- 
ing everybody else all over the place.” 

Paul nodded his agreement and 
added, ““We sure found that we had a 
lot to think with as well as a lot to 
think about. What could we call that— 
group self-exploration, considered ef- 
fort, dynamic interaction. .. ?” 

Beth, writing again, said almost to 
herself, “I think I have that down—go 
ahead.” 

‘Step 2—CONSIDER: 

Group explores further its problems 
and resources with the considering 
point of view.’ 

Observed Sue, ‘‘It seems to me that 
the pace stepped up along about here. 
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The little warning signs of impatience 
seemed to go down as we became more 
and more agreed on what the group 
wanted to do.” 

Jack added, “Uh-huh. It was remark- 
able how easily the group was able to 
decide the order of importance of the 
problems.” 

And Paul summed it up by saying, 
“And you could tell that the group felt 
that everybody approved of the choices 
made.” 

Beth added to her notes. ... 


‘Step 3—CONSENSUS: 

Group arrives at common agreement 
on its problems and commits itself to 
working together on them.’ 

As Paul lighted another cigarette he 
remarked, “The more I think about it 
the more I see how that group grew its 
own pattern.” After a moment he 
added, “I said ‘grew,’ didn’t I? ll buy 
that. Grew is exactly the word I want.” 

Sue joined in. “If I ever saw partici- 
pation and contribution in a group be- 
come one and the same thing, that was 
it. I feel good just remembering how 
I lost myself and found myself, too.” 

Jack tossed in, “The old teamwork 
where everybody observes ‘the ground 
rules’; that’s what it means to me.” 

And Beth, smiling, bent over her 
notes again.... 


‘Step 4—COOPERATION: 


Group develops its pattern of par- 
ticipation and contribution; establishes 
“around rules.” ’ 

“Well, that about does it,’ com- 
mented Sue. “I’d better go up to my 
room and get that stuff I promised the 
folks from Corpus Christi.” 

“Wait a minute,” Paul interrupted. 
“We're forgetting something, Sue, and 
what you just said reminded me, One 
of the big reasons we feel so darned 
good about that meeting is that all of 
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us know what we are going to do next!” 
Beth added to her notes... . 


‘Step 5—CALENDAR: 


Working schedule of goals and ac- 
tivities.’ 

Jack, pushing back his chair, re- 
marked, “Well, as I said, there’s nothing 
like coffee and cigarettes... .” 


Beth, straightening up from her 
notes, added, ‘“‘And the five C’s of a 
good group meeting!” 

Her notes passed quickly from Paul 
to Sue to Jack, who spoke for all of 
them as he said, ““The five C’s! Census. 
Consider. Consensus. Cooperation, Cal- 
endar. That does it! Anybody have time 


so? 


for more of the sixth C—coffee? 








Curriculum Research 








Column Editor: C. W. Hunnicutt 
Contributor: Walter J. Moore 








Three Studies Useful in Curriculum Revision 


IN recent months writers in the cur- 
riculum field, noting the scarcity of 
basic information, have called for or- 
ganized research. ‘They have urged the 
development of cooperative efforts at 
the local, state or regional levels in 
promoting curriculum development and 
change. Recent contributors to this col- 
umn have suggested among other things 
that one very essential step in advanc- 
ing curricular knowledge would be the 
collecting of data on the core curricu- 
lum on a nation-wide basis in order to 
“identify possible centers for more in- 
tensive study.” ! Curriculum workers in 
many sections of the country have pon- 
dered the influences upon curriculums 
of regional customs and attitudes, of 
income level, social status, race, and so 
on. From many local areas have come 
calls for assistance by faculty groups 
embarked upon the improvement of 
curricular offerings in their schools. 
How may the research findings that 
1 William M. Alexander and J. Galen Saylor, 
“Needed: Organized Research in General Edu- 


cation,” Educational Leadership, Vol. VIII, 
Oct. 1950, p. 53. 
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do exist be best used by local groups? 
Where may such groups gain the nec- 
essary perspective, find the definite as- 
sistance which they need in meeting 
and solving the local problems? ‘Three 
recent publications fill some of the gaps 
and a thoughtful consideration of these 
may prove rewarding. The first study, 
Core Curriculum in Public High 
Schools: An Inquiry into Practices, 1949 
(U. S. Office of Ed., Bul. 1950, No. 5, 
p. 15), by Grace S. Wright, was reviewed 
in the January 1951 issue of Educa- 
tional Leadership (Vol. VIII, No. 4, p. 
257). The value of this study lies in its 
appeal to local groups engaged in cur- 
riculum work. It provides data on the 
distribution of schools in which core 
programs are being carried on; tells of 
the types of schools, the grades in which 
the core programs are provided, the 
subject ‘combinations represented by 
the cores reported and time allotments 
for cores; and presents comments by 
principals in the reporting schools. 
Study of the data reveals that some defi- 
nite local and state patterns are discern- 
ible. ‘These patterns appear to emerge 
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the challenge of insecurity ”*’ | 
WE HEAR MUCH ABOUT “insecurity” in our|“ 
world, and indeed there is much of it. But educators, |S} 
and all who serve youth in capacities related to edu-| -, 
cation, know that given secure understanding in| . 
every step and in every subject, young people will|S! 
respond confidently and effectively to any challenge—|se 
even to the challenge of insecurity. We believe our} 
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programs promote that kind of understanding. 
Cz 
LEARNING TO READ C 

Nila Banton Smith 

Grades 1-3 . 
WORD POWER THROUGH SPELLING sh 
Lillian E. Billington WwW 
Grades 2-8 li 
STORIES TO REMEMBER fe 
Bennett * Dowse * Edmonds * 
SILVER BURDETT Intermediate Grades ; 
<r MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC = 
as | a Morton ¢ Gray ¢ Springstun « Schaaf he 
CHICAGO Grades 1-8 tl 
221 East 20 Street MAN IN HIS WORLD C2 
707 Browder Street I cg th ari cd th 
SAN FRANCISCO arrows °* arker * sorensen bak 
709 Mission Street Grades 4-Jr. H. S. ub 
;te 
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PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION - 
By Nelson L. Bossing, University of Minnesota oi 
This timely book is remarkably thorough. Besides describing the evolution and present SO 
status of the secondary school, it provides up-to-date material on school finance, personnel, a 


non-school educative agencies, and others. It employs a teaching method of demonstrated ° 
effectiveness. Each major idea is introduced to the student in the form of a problematic in 
question. Modern criticisms of secondary education are used as springboards for discussion. 


Published 1949 447 pages 554" X 83%” in 
ex 
THE TEACHER AND CURRICULUM PLANNING a 
, ‘ : : di 
By Harold Spears, Assistant Superintendent, San Francisco Public 
In 
Schools 
=e , 1 
This text is intended to serve both college courses and teacher study groups in the local : 
schools where instructional improvement is being emphasized. It approaches curriculum a 
study from the angle of the problems faced by local administrators and teachers. he 
A small, direct approach book, cutting across the field of heavy, long books, it includes both Fc 
elementary and secondary education. Divided into four parts, the first discusses the mean- é 
ing of curriculum, the second treats its foundations, the third develops the principles ( 
dealing with actual school organization, and the fourth with the operation of the curricu- 15s 
lum once it is installed in the school. Be 
Just published Approx. 192 pages paper bound 434° &.9" 
Send for your copies today! 07 
Prentice-Hall Inc. 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. of 
D 
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(because the core idea is again catching 
‘on. In one community, for example, the 
. owr| COPE has come as a culmination of wide- 
ators,|spread study and planning within the 
edt community. In another, the success of a 
> willigiven program may have led others to 
nge—|seek similar favorable outcomes. 
€ our! A second study of the Office of Edu- 
cation, Where Children Live Affects 
Curriculum (U. S. Office of Ed., Bul. 
1950, No. 7, p. iv), by Effie G. Bathurst, 
shows “that the curricular activities in 
which children engage in solving real- 
life problems are often different in dif- 
|ferent regions, communities and neigh- 
(borhoods where the children live.” It 
| includes sample activities drawn from 
school curriculums in thirty states—ac- 
tivities which were so developed _be- 
cause of the nature of the community, 
the homes, the geographical location or 
ithe culture. This study is not an at- 
}tempt to analyze the social scene; it is 
haimed at curriculum improvement. Re- 
}ports are grouped according to ways 
in which curriculums vary within four 
areas of living: “Use and improvement 
of environment, health and nutrition, 





ut social and civic service and human un- 
: derstanding, and home and family liv- 
iC ing. 

.. A local group will find much of value 


in this bulletin, for it answers to some 
extent the question of how curriculums 
are built to fit children’s ways of life in 
different places. It does this by suggest- 
ing definite leads that may be used to 
provide suitable experiences for chil- 
dren. ‘These are included under such 
heads as: “Leads to Curriculum Are 
h Found in Children’s Personal Needs,” 
“Guideposts Are Found in Community 
Life,” and “Learning Materials Are 
Being Made More Suitable.” 
Curriculum Improvement by a Sec- 
ondary School Faculty (Commonwealth 
of Pa., Bul. 243, 1950, Harrisburg, Pa., 
Dept. of Public Instruction, p. xi) is a 
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bulletin on “local curriculum improve- 
ment that is a guide to assist those who 
use it to define their own problems, to 
study, to plan and to act.” Using the 
“ten imperative needs of youth” as a 
basis, Pennsylvania curriculum com- 
mittees in the fields of English, social 
studies, science, mathematics, modern 
languages and geography developed an 
inquiry form and surveyed statements 
elicited from 1150 twelfth-grade stu- 
dents in fourteen high schools in the 
state. Survey results focused attention 
upon the need for a “program for the 
greater attainment of human values.” 
To provide such a program certain is- 
sues had to be met and solved by indi- 
viduals and cooperating groups, since 
these “issues when resolved become the 
basis for local curriculum improve- 
ment.’ The issues are: First, is factual 
teaching sufficient? Second, must there 
be a wide range of learning activities? 
Third, are social attitudes and behav- 
iors developed by their actual practice? 
Fourth, does learning organized by 
wholes or units make more sense to 
learners? Fifth, should learners help in 
planning what they do? Sixth, need an 
education for life iower the standards of 
college preparatory education? 

Much of the bulletin is devoted to 
suggestions which should give practical 
help and guidance in attaining satis- 
factory answers to these questions. In 
adapting the suggestions or in develop- 
ing similar programs for use in the local 
situation, the faculty group bent upon 
improving the curriculum will find en- 
couragement and assistance as it works 
toward its objectives. 

These three publications can be used 
to advantage by local groups. They are 
good because they give perspective and 
indicate trends, they point differences 
and delineate influences, and they offer 
aid through practical suggestions.— 
Walter J. Moore, University of Chicago. 
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Of particular interest to 
those who unwisely skip breakfast for 
fear of gaining weight, are the results 
of recent scientific studies. 


In these carefully controlled investi- 
gations, university women students eat- 
ing breakfasts. providing 300, 600, and 
1,000 calories respectively or omitting 
breakfast entirely during five-week ex- 
perimental periods did not experience 
significant alterations in their weights. 
Free choice was allowed for the kinds 
and quantities of foods consumed at 


the other meals. 


Although not registering weight 
gains, the experimental subjects dem- 
onstrated markedly superior physio- 
logic functioning during the periods in 
which the breakfasts were eaten, as 
compared with the periods when 
breakfast was omitted. 








THE COMPONENTS OF A SOUND BREAKFAST 


Fruit, cereal, milk, bread and butter— 
which constitute a widely accepted 
breakfast pattern—have long been rec- 
ognized by nutrition and health au- 
thorities as a sound nutritional pattern 
for the daily breakfast. In this basic 
breakfast pattern the cereal serving— 
cereal and milk—contributes significant 
amounts of proteins, B vitamins, min- 
erals, and needed food energy. Other 
values are blandness, taste appeal and 
easy digestibility. The many kinds of 
cereals available permit of inviting 
variation for the daily breakfast. 


ci set 7) The presence of this seai indicates that the nutritional state- 


i=) 
CEREAL 


ments herein have been found acceptable by the Council on 
Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association 


INSTITUTE, 


INC. 


135 South La Salle Street +» Chicago 3 


A RESEARCH AND EDUCATIONAL ENDEAVOR DEVOTED TO THE BETTERMENT OF NATIONAL NUTRITION 
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Curriculum Bulletins 


Column Editors: Edward A. Krug 
Robert S. Harnack 








School Bulletins for Lay Readership 


\INscHooL, bulletins for the public may 


oe 


AST 
¥ — 


ted 


TION 
ship? 


have a number of purposes. For ex- 
ample, they may be designed to involve 
the public in the study and discussion 
of the problems and issues that the 
schools face. Another possible purpose 
is to increase public understanding of 
the school’s role by providing appro- 
priate facts about the school program. 
Most of the bulletins seem to emphasize 
the latter purpose. Nevertheless, there 
still remain a necessity and an oppor- 
tunity for experimentation and devel- 
opment of the first purpose mentioned 
above. In any case, attractive design, 
unusual page styling, appealing colors, 
appropriate photographs and a clearly 
written text are invaluable in focusing 
the attention of the lay reader upon 
problems, issues and conditions affect- 
ing schools. 

In preparing such bulletins, school 
people must be aware that in order to 
attract the attention of the lay reader 
they need to use the very best available 
public relations techniques. Five school 
systems have recently issued bulletins 
which meet these requirements: 
> Orangeburg City Schools. Our Schools 
Today . . . and Tomorrow. (Orange- 
burg, South Carolina, Oct. 1950, 52 p.) 

By making excellent use of the de- 
sign factors mentioned above, this re- 
port to the people describes the work 
and progress of the school system of 
Orangeburg which was influenced by a 
comprehensive study of the schools 
made by the Division of Surveys and 
Field Services of George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers. 
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& Madison Public Schools. Guidance in 
the Madison Public Schools. (Board of 
Education, Madison, Wis., Mar. 1950, 
136 p.) 

This bulletin is the biennial report 
(1947-49) of the Madison Board of Edu- 
cation. Three-fourths of the bulletin 
illustrates guidance in the schools (the 
subject of this report); and in this large 
section, one large well-chosen picture 
per page along with an appropriate 
statement captures immediately the 
reader’s interest. 

Los Angeles City School Districts. 
Point of View. (Publication No. 470, 
Los Angles, Calif., 1949, 40 p.) 

This bulletin clearly states its pur- 
pose: it wants to provide the answer 
for anyone who asks, “What are the 
schools (of Los Angeles) trying to do, 
why, and how?” 

This difficult question is answered 
by stating the purposes and methods 
of education in well-conceived and 
precise statements. 

Oak Ridge Public Schools. A Report 
to Parents. (Oak Ridge, Tenn., Sept. 
1948, 12 p.) 

Starting to School in Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee. (Oak Ridge, Tenn., g p.) 

First Grader. (Oak Ridge, Tenn., 8 p.) 

The attractive first bulletin listed 
above was written five years after the 
Oak Ridge Schools started to operate, 
and the purpose of this bulletin is to 
present the available pertinent facts 
concerning local education in order 
that cooperative lay, professional and 
student effort will lead to constructive 
plans for the future. 
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Sales Offices: 
Dallas 1 


For Today's Children 


TIEGS-ADAMS is the new integrated social- 
studies series that is attracting widespread 


@ It begins with the home, school and com- 
munity, and expands gradually to include 
the whole world. 


@ It gives guidance in co-operation, social 
living and democratic procedures. 


@ It brings the American way of life to 
pupils in terms and concepts that are signifi- 
cant for them. 


@ It combines history, geography, citizen- 


ship and other subjects into a cohesive and TIEGS- 


well-rounded program. 




















An integral part of the value of these ADAMS 


books lies in their attractiveness. Color- 


« 
ful and lively, with engaging pictures, Social 
they immediately kindle pupil interest. 


Books I-VI are now ready. The complete Studies 


series will cover Grades 1-9. 


e 
Good citizenship tomorrow is our job S i 
today! Let these books help you. Write e les 


for more information about the TIEGS- 
ADAMS Social Studies Series. 


Sinn and Company 
HOME OFFICE—BOSTON 


New York 11 Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 Toronto 5 
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Similar to a small calendar, each of 
the other two bulletins can be tacked to 
a wall so that useful information for 
parents is readily accessible. Each cate- 
gory, such as “Health and Safety,” and 
“Registration and Attendance,” is clev- 
erly indexed on varicolored pages. 
mGrand Rapids Public Schools. Your 
Child, Your School and You. (Publica- 
tion of the Board of Education, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Sept. 1948, 23 p.) 

Your Child of Six to Eight. (Publica- 
tion of the Board of Education, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Sept. 1949, 23 p.) 

Your Child of Eight to Twelve. (Pub- 
lication of the Board of Education, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Sept. 1950, 30 p.) 


These are the first three bulletins of 
a proposed series explaining the pro- 
gram of the Grand Rapids Public 
Schools to parents in this city. Various 
sections of the bulletins present the 
characteristics and needs of children in 
these age groups, the school program 
during these years, special school serv- 
ices, suggestions of ways in which the 
home and the school can work together, 
and community services to the child. 
Also, it is interesting to note that prep- 
aration of these bulletins by the teach- 
ers in the community indicates an ex- 
ample of school staffs involved in an 
examination and review of the cur- 
riculum. 








The Listening Post 





Column Editor: Fred T. Wilhelms 
Contributor: Ward |. Miller 








Cooperative Curriculum Planning in Wilmington 


WHOSE responsibility is it to develop 
the policies which govern curriculum 
planning, methods and procedures of 
instruction, and selection of teaching 
materials? Through what means may 
differences of opinion be resolved, basic 
principles be formulated, experimenta- 
tion initiated, and integration and artic- 
ulation provided for? 

Through the activities of its Educa- 
tional Council, Wilmington is finding 
answers to these questions. Established 
as one of the important results of a 
survey completed in 1948, the council 
is beginning its third year of service. It 
is comprised of sixteen members of the 
instructional staff. Eleven of these mem- 
bers are elected by their associates in 
each assignment group such as class- 
room teachers, supervisors, principals 
and department chairmen, One mem- 
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ber each is allotted to supervisors; chair- 
men; elementary, junior high and senior 
high school principals. Three teachers 
are selected by the elementary staff, 
three from the junior and senior high 
schools. ‘The remaining five are ex 
officio members and include the direc- 
tors of secondary, elementary and voca- 
tional education, the director of cur- 
riculum, and the director of child de- 
velopment and guidance. The director 
of secondary education, an assistant su- 
perintendent, serves as chairman. The 
superintendent is not a member, but 
usually attends meetings and _partici- 
pates in discussions. 


Agreement Through Consensus 
Meetings are held during school time 

for one entire day each month. Substi- 

tute teachers are employed so that 
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New professional texts 


Atlanta 


Ruth G. Strickland 
The Language Arts in the Elementary School 


Paul Witty and American Association for 


Helen Heffernan and Committee of the 
California School Supervisors Association 


Guiding the Young Child 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


San Francisco Dallas London 





teacher members may participate. Sec- 
retarial service is provided also. The 
council has neither constitution nor 
by-laws, but meets each procedural 
question as it arises. Two important de- 
cisions have governed its activities from 
the first. An individual does not come 
to a meeting, participate in considera- 
tion of questions under discussion, nor 
reach a conclusion as the representative 
of the group which elected him. Rather 
he is expected to express a point of 
view, to explain the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each proposal, and to 
support recommendations as a compe- 
tent member of the educational pro- 
fession, one in whom his associates have 
confidence and assurance that he will 
seek betterment of the school system as 
a whole. As a result of this attitude, 
membership in the council has become 
an honor, and persons of high ability 
have been selected. 
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The second decision governs the 
method used by the council in arriving 
at conclusions and in making its recom: 
mendations. All action is taken on the 
basis of consensus, not by formal voting 
and majority rule. Discussion and stud) 
are continued until all members agree 
on what is to be done. This practice 
probably slows up decisions, but it as 
sures that each councilman approve: 
and is ready to support personally al 
measures recommended. 


Council Affects Policy 
Recommendations of the council aré 
made to the superintendent, who in 
turn refers them to all other member 
of the staff concerned. If serious objec 
tions on the part of staff members re 
sult, the question is returned to the 
council for reconsideration. If, however 
the proposal is generally supported, the 
superintendent places it before the 
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board of education. When approved by 
that body, the policy is put into effect. 

The director of curriculum serves as 
consultant to the council. Also working 
closely with this body is the Committee 
on Professional Growth—the group 
which plans the in-service education 


It should be emphasized that the 
council deals only with important mat- 
ters of basic policy and general proce- 
dure. Within the framework set up by 
the council, other groups plan the de- 
tails of classroom activities, outline 
courses of study and develop building 








go] | program. Few standing committees and sectional workshops. On the agenda 
have been appointed but three may for this year are the following topics: 
be mentioned: Articulation, Common lay participation in curriculum plan- 
Learnings, and Materials of Instruction. ning, problems of the curriculum aris- 
The last mentioned is directly con- ing from the critical national situation, 
cerned with the new curriculum mate- evaluation of the life adjustment edu- 
rials center just established in the ad- cation program, the place of television 
ministration building. With the aid ofa in the curriculum, and a progress re- 
private grant, this center has been set port on secondary school drop-outs. 
up as a clearing house for groups, com- The work of the council is becoming 
mittees and individuals interested in increasingly important as it studies 
curriculum planning and_ research. basic problems in curriculum develop- 
Committees may include non-council ment.—Ward I. Miller, Superintendent 
individuals. of Schools, Wilmington, Delaware. 
on 
& 
? Glenn E. Smith 
re 
vine Chief, Guidance Services Division, State Department of 
a, Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan; President of the 
ales National Association of Guidance Supervisors for two 
ting years. 
tud) 
sc | PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF 
CtICE 
ta THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 
ove’ 
y al , , , 
This book is designed to provide teachers and be- 
ginning counselors with the fundamental skills 
needed for functioning as guidance workers. It 
| are traces the growth of guidance services briefly and 
> then describes the activities and services of the 
ber guidance program. In addition to helping in the 
il development of basic skills in the field of guid- 
re . 7 
“ ance, the book provides a foundation for further 
the "i aay es 
bite training in the field. Coming in May. 
the 
the THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. 11 
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The Curriculum Commentator 


Column Editor: Prudence Bostwick 
Contributor: Lavone A. Hanna 








Controversial Issues 


IN times of crises and tensions, almost 
anything in the school curriculum can 
become a controversial issue. Not only 
what is taught but how it is taught and 
who teaches it are likely to come under 
the eye of critics of the public schools. 
‘These critics may be either enemies who 
wish to destroy public education or de- 
fenders who feel that the schools have 
not quite measured up to their obliga- 
tion to the community and the youth 
whom they serve. 

Attacks upon the school come from 
many quarters and cannot be lumped 
together and answered with a shrug of 
the shoulder or the flippant reply that 
what is taught and how is the business 
of educators, not laymen. Some of the 
attacks are vicious and come from sub- 
versive groups who wish to destroy de- 
mocracy and the chief agency of democ- 
racy, the public schools. These subver- 
sive groups range from leftist parties 
who know that public education is the 
most important bulwark against com- 
munism to “‘super-patriotic” groups who 
likewise deny democracy and oppose 
democratic teaching in the schools. 

Of the two, the latter groups are 
more difficult to combat, for they are 
better organized and better financed, 
they hide under aliases designed to con- 
fuse the public and even unsophisti- 
cated teachers and they appeal to the 
discontented in the community: the 
anti-tax groups, religious and racial fa- 
natics, chauvinists and _ reactionaries 
who clamor for a school program con- 
fined to “the 3 R’s” and the enforce- 
ment of rigid discipline. ‘These groups 
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do not present evidence to prove thei 
statements but use half-truths and 
repetition to convince the public that 
the schools are not teaching the funda- 
mentals, that they are neglecting moral 
and spiritual education, usurping the 
prerogatives of the Christian home 
when they teach family life education, 
encouraging delinquency with progres 
sive educational methods, and teaching 
communistic doctrines. So well organ 
ized are they and so skilled in propa 
ganda techniques that already they have 
helped defeat bond issues for badl\ 
needed school buildings and expanded 
educational facilities, and instigated 
grand jury and legislative investigation 
of alleged un-American activities in the 
schools. While these inquisitions have 
failed to turn up evidence of subversive 
teaching, they have had the effect of 
creating suspicion, dividing the publi 
into opposite camps, and producing ten 
sions and timidity among school per: 
sonnel which can result only in poore! 
teaching and lowered morale. 

Arnold Forster in A Measure of Free: 
dom (Doubleday & Co., 1950, $2.50 
states that various individuals have 
been spreading hate and fostering prej 
udice and discrimination against large 
segments of the American people. He 
tells how these men and their organiza- 
tions procure financial and_ political 
support and describes the techniques 
they use to spread their poison and cor: 
rupt the minds of loyal citizens, In six 
pages he exposes the background and 
objectives of Allen Zoll and of his 
“National Council for American Edu- 
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announced purpose of 
which was “to eradicate from our 
schools Marxism, Socialism, Commu- 
nism and all other forces that seek to 
destroy the liberty of the American 
people.” At first, Forster reports, Zoll 
obtained support from a number of 
influential citizens. Most of these sup- 
porters promptly resigned, however, 
when the New York World Telegram 
on August 25, 1948 published a detailed 
report of Zoll’s activities, revealing that 
he had been indicted for attempted ex- 
tortion in 1939. According to Forster, 
Zoll was “‘a Fascist propagandist and 
supporter of Father Coughlin.” Edu- 
cators who wish to know more about 
one source of the organized attacks 
upon the schools and to be informed 
on the background of one of the spon- 
sors of such questionable pamphlets as 
“Progressive Education Increases De- 
linquency,” “They Want Your Child,” 
and “How Red is the Federal Council 
of Churches?” cannot afford to miss 
reading Arnold Forster’s A Measure of 
Freedom. 


cation,” the 


Current Problems Courses in Schools 


In a democracy, where the people de- 
cide what shall be done, all important 
questions are controversial. People do 
not immediately agree upon the best 
course of action to take. They must 
have experience in making decisions 
and forming judgments in the light of 
evidence if wise conclusions are to be 
reached on crucial civic problems. The 
school must provide youth with many 
such experiences in problem solving, 
if they are to develop the wisdom 
needed for responsible citizenship. 

Because of the attacks upon public 
schools today, many teachers and some 
school systems are trying to play it safe 
by retreating from any discussion of 
contemporary topics. It is therefore en- 
couraging to find that one large metro- 
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politan school district has come out 
courageously for the teaching of con- 
troversial issues and the use of the 
problems approach. C.S.J. and You 
(Philadelphia: Secondary Schools, Dist. 
3, 1950), a statement both practical and 
challenging, will give teachers and su- 
pervisors courage to continue to use 
free discussion in their classrooms and 
to guide youth in searching for truth 
and reaching sound conclusions on the 
basis of those facts. 

Manson Van Buren Jennings, in The 
Development of the Modern Problems 
Course in the Senior High School (Bur. 
of Publications, ‘Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia Univ., N.Y.C., 1950), points out 
that “the modern problems course 
should place its primary emphasis on 
understanding current problems and 
learning how to arrive at conclusions 
concerning them,” and also that “A 
thorough study of relatively few prob- 
lems is far prefer able to the rz apid cov- 
erage of many.” Mr. Jennings has made 
a thorough study of the history of prob- 
lems courses in the high school cur- 
riculum from the time such a course 
was proposed by the National Commit- 
tee on the Social Studies in 1916 down 
to the present. His conclusions and pre- 
dictions, however, are the most interest- 
ing section of his study. Successful prob- 
lems courses of the future, he believes, 





TEACHING 


@ Graduates of Mills School in New York City 
are among the most sought-after teachers. 
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are likely: to focus more on personal 
problems of youth; to be uninhibited 
by conventional subject-matter bound- 
aries; to utilize the problems approach 
extensively; to include controversial is- 
sues; and to operate democratically so 
that students can learn to work and 
live together in a democratic way. Mr. 
Jennings warns that the teacher is the 
key to a successful problems course and 
that the new trend in organization and 
content demands a teacher with an un- 
usually rich background in the social 
sciences and one thoroughly trained 
and experienced in critical thinking, 
use of the scientific method, and critical 
use of sources. The democratized class- 
room increases and makes more exact- 
ing the teacher’s responsibilities. 


Curriculum Organization 
That there is controversy as to meth- 
ods of instruction is brought out by 





Wanda Robertson’s study, An Evalua- 
tion of the Culture Unit Method for 
Social Education (Bur. of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ., 
1950, $2.50). This study fails to prove to 
the reviewer the ineffectiveness of the 
cultural unit in developing social un- 
derstanding in children. Granted that 
the approach may not achieve all that 
its proponents claim, merely citing 
statements of those who disagree does 
not prove the fallacy of the method. 
Objective research evidence is needed 
on the changes in children’s behavior | 
and social understanding which take 





place when a particular approach is | 
used before one can condemn or accept 
that method. | 

Miss Robertson organizes her argu: | 
ments around a few basic issues: Do 
children of elementary school age learn 
the realities of the social world about | 


, 
them through the developmental study | 


| 





Whats New? 








Grade I Nancy’s World 
Grade V Toward Modern America 





are correlated in content. 


1010 Arch Street 





in Winston Elementary Books 
Reading Readiness—EASY GROWTH IN READING | 


My First Schoolbook (individual use) 

Group Experience Material (54 charts) 

Visograph (celophane overlay to accompany Group Experience Material) 

Mary And Bill (pre-pre-primer to precede present pre-primer program) 

My Book About Mary and Bill (work for Mary And Bill) | 
| 


Social Studies—WINSTON SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


Grade II Tom’s Town 


Geography—OUR NEIGHBORS SERIES 


Neighbors At Home—Neighbors Around The World—Neighbors In The 
Americas—Neighbors In the United States and Canada—Neighbors 
Across The Seas—The Social Studies Series and Our Neighbors Series 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


Grade III Other Places 


Philadelphia 7, Penna. 
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current events classes. 


inch on the map. 





4. Colorful and Complete 


or 


Publishing Date: August 1950 


111 Eighth Ave. 
New York 11, N. Y. 





RAND McNALLY CLASSROOM ATLAS 


1. Designed for Student Use—Geography, history, social studies, and 


2. A New Kind of Atlas—Planned for daily classroom use. 


3. Equal-Area Projections—Any square inch on a map represents the 
same number of square miles of earth’s surface as any other square 


63 pages of colored maps: world temperature 
regions, rainfall, growing season, vegetation, population, languages. 
Complete world coverage by regions, all physical-political maps. 

Factual and Statistical Data—Important World Facts and Compari- 


sons: countries and their areas, populations, principal manufactures, 
and principal agricultural products. 


536 S. Clark St. 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


Net Price: $1.12 


575 Mission St. 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 








of foreign culture? What is the role of 


firsthand versus vicarious experience in 
shaping and coloring children’s social 
concepts, attitudes and ways of behav- 
ing? Does learning proceed from the 
simple to the complex; must cultures 
ranging from those which employ sim- 
ple tools and patterns of organization 
up to those which are modern and in- 
dustrialized be studied in order to un- 
derstand the complexity of life today? 
Do children of elementary school age 
possess the maturity to understand mod- 
ern life through study of foreign cul- 
ture? To what extent does the cultural 
unit method meet the child’s interests, 
needs and purposes? In turn, Miss Rob- 
ertson finds the cultural unit failing on 
every count. 

Some of the errors the reviewer noted 
in the author’s arguments were the 
tendency to think: all cultural units 
were foreign; all were studies of the past 
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and not present cultures; children could 
not have many firsthand experiences in 
the development of a cultural unit; 
participation in social groups was not 
part of the unit method; generalizations 
were given to children, not arrived at as 
a result of their experiences; children 
were too immature to understand cul- 
tures far removed in time and space but 
mature enough to fathom the complexi- 
ties of today’s world. Many of the evils 
the author found in the cultural unit 
method are the evils to be found in 
poor teaching regardless of method 
used, The use of one type of unit to the 
exclusion of all others would undoubt- 
edly result in a one-sided curriculum. 
The modern elementary program pro- 
vides for the study of the community, 
the home and the agencies of mass com- 
munication and transportation as well 
as the study of past and present cul- 
tures, selected in terms of the learner’s 
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maturity and his ability to understand 
and appreciate them. 


Use of Current Materials 

The importance of using current ma- 
terials to motivate students and _pro- 
duce better learning is brought out in 
two recent publications: Lucien Kinney 
and Katherine Dresden, Better Learn- 
ing Through Current Materials (Stan- 
ford Univ. Press, 1949, $3) and Ruth 
Mary Weeks, Using Periodicals (Na- 
tional Council of ‘Teachers of English, 
$.60). The former reports a three-year 
fects of the use of cur- 
rent materia!s in the classroom. This 
study was carried on by the School of 
Education at Stanford University with 
the financial and material assistance of 
Time, Inc. As a result of two work- 
shops and a year of experimentation 
with materials and procedures, a per- 
manent California Council on Improve- 
ment of Instruction was formed, open 
to anyone with an interest in improve- 
ment of instruction. Teachers were free 
to develop their own procedures; no 
plan was imposed from outside. Con- 
sultants assisted in planning and eval- 
uation, offered encouragement and sug- 
gestions, but each school developed its 
own point of view and emphasis. Each 
chapter reports actual happenings in 
the classroom; concrete examples of 
what teachers and students can accom- 
plish are organized around such prob- 
lems as: developing classrooms in which 
current materials are used as enrich- 
ment or as basic resources; encouraging 
classroom discussions; developing pupil 
leadership; displaying of current mate- 
rials; assisting administration; and or- 
ganizing evaluation. Throughout the 
stories and the glimpses into classrooms 
one finds pupils highly motivated, in- 
terested, learning more, using adult 
materials intelligently, covering the es- 
tablished curriculum as much as or 


study on the 
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more than the classes that spent time on 
text materials, participating democrati- 
cally in discussions, and developing 
initiative, resourcefulness and respon- 
sibility. 

The Committee on the Use of Maga. 
zines and Newspapers in the Classroom 
of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, in Using Periodicals, points 
out the responsibility of the schools in 
helping youth in critical and selective 
choice and use of magazines and news- 
papers, since these periodicals have 
more effect on how people think and 
act than “all books published and all 


the lectures delivered.” The committee | 


reports a questionnaire survey of peti- 
odical use by public and private grade 
and high schools in city and rural areas 
in every state in the union. Some 209 
separate periodicals, in addition to the 
local newspapers, were listed as read 
and studied. The committee neverthe- 
less was disturbed by the heavy empha- 
sis on current topics and news, and on 
information tests as a study technique; 
by the replacement of “time-tested lit- 
erature” by ephemeral material; by the 
over-emphasis on the 
scene without any adequate frame ol 








contemporary | 


reference with which to compare it; and | 


by the fact that so many schools re- 
ported the use of a single magazine. 


The report makes many specific sugges-| 
tions of how teachers can use current| 
materials so that students will Jearn to| 
evaluate magazines and newspapers,| 


read discriminatingly, be wary of pres 
sure, and think for themselves. 
Teachers who believe current topics 
and controversial issues have a place in 
the curriculum will want to use audio: 
visual materials to supplement maga: 
zines, newspapers and other periodicals 
The 1950 edition of the Educator 
Guide to Free Films, edited and com: 
piled by Mary Foley Horkheimer and 
John W. Diffor (Randolph, Wisconsin 
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Educators Progress Service), is a gold 
mine of material. Nearly 2,000 films are 
listed, classified by subject and topic, 
and briefly annotated as to content, 
running time and kind. A subject and 
title index and an alphabetical list of 
organizations from which films may be 
obtained are included. 

The Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation International has performed a 
most useful service to teachers who 
want new material on topics of interest 
to children in its 1950 edition of a 
Bibliography of Books for Children 
(Washington, D. C.: ‘The Association, 
$1). ‘Teachers who are trying to find 
material which will help children un- 
derstand peoples of other nations and 
cultures and be sensitive to family, 
community, school and world relation- 
ships will find this bulletin of great 
value. 

Free and Inexpensive Learning Ma- 
terials (Nashville, TVenn.: Div. of Sur- 
veys and Field Services, George Pea- 
body College for ‘Teachers, 1950, $.50) 
also will be a valuable reference tool to 
the busy teacher in locating material 
on controversial ‘The booklet 
contains 2,000 entries which have been 
examined and evaluated by the pub- 
lisher. Over half of them are new entries 
and cost fifty cents or less. The annota- 
tions are necessarily brief but the edi- 
tors claim that the entries were selected 
on the basis of accuracy of subject mat- 
ter, timeliness, method of presentation, 
ease of reading, unbiased subject mat- 
ter, and educational value. 


issues. 


Personal Problems of Youth 


Inclusion of personal problems in the 
school curriculum is still a moot ques- 
tion in many school systems in spite of 
all the research which has been done 
on student needs. ‘Three new pamphlets 
in the Life Adjustment Booklets (Sci- 
ence Research Associates, Chicago 4, 
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Ill., $.40 ea., 3 for $1) will be welcomed 
by teachers who believe education is 
concerned with development of well 
adjusted individuals and who include 
the problems of youth in their curricu- 
lunr. Where Are Your Manners?, by 
Barbara Valentine Herz, gives adoles- 
cents do’s and don’ts needed to avoid 
embarrassing moments at home, at 
school, at parties, on dates, in public 
places and on the job. Illustrated with 
clever drawings, the booklet should ap- 
peal to all high school students. Getting 
Along With Brothers and Sisters, by 
Frances Ullman, will help adolescents 
with one of their most aggravating 
problems and will be wanted by teach- 
ers who need practical, down-to-earth 
material for units on family life. ‘The 
booklet deals with causes of friction be- 
tween siblings, advantages and disad- 
vantages of different positions in the 
family, and what can be done to im- 
prove brother-sister relationships. Help- 
ing Youth Choose Careers, by J. An- 
thony Humphreys, might well be used 
as the basis for a unit on vocational 
orientation. It contains not only valu- 
able information about jobs but also 
suggestions to students as to how to find 
out about job opportunities, how to as- 
sess their own assets and limitations, 
how to match themselves to jobs, and 
how to keep a notebook on career in- 
formation. 

‘The Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. and the 
Boy Scouts of America have published 
a new pamphlet, Your Ticket to Popu- 
larity—Good Manners (secured from 
either organization for $.10), which 
likewise gives young adolescents valu- 
able tips on the making and acceptance 
of introductions; on table manners; on 
etiquette in public, on dates, at teas 
and dances, as house guests and in 
camp; and on formal and informal in- 
vitations. Informally written, the 
pamphlet describes through the eyes of 
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two teen-agers, Sam and Sally, typical 
situations which high school students 
encounter. 


The Democratic Way of Life 


Democracy and freedom are seldom 
thought of as controversial issues. 
Nevertheless, the public schools through- 
out their history have considered it 
their function to indoctrinate for de- 
mocracy and a free society. However, 
civil liberty, intercultural relations, in- 
ternational relations, human rights, city 
planning, and federal aid to education 
are only a few of the aspects of a 
democratic philosophy on which people 
are likely to disagree. Loyalty oaths and 
irresponsible accusations against the 
schools are likely to “frighten into si- 
lence” any discussions of democracy in 
the schools which will make youngsters 
believe in democracy as a dynamic way 
of life which must be defended at all 
cost. You and Democracy, by Dorothy 
Gordon (Dutton and Co., 1951, $2), will 
help upper elementary and junior high 
school children understand life in a 
democracy in contrast to life in a totali- 
tarian state. By means of drawings, il- 
lustrations and simple and clear ex- 
planations, children learn that “democ- 
racy is one form of government that 
keeps on changing as the years go by”; 
that in a democracy people are free to 
choose their religion, the kind of schools 
their children will attend, the kind of 
work they do, what they will read, what 
they say, where they will go, what they 
will buy and where they will live; that 
“laws are rules of the game agreed upon 
by men and women”; that “democracy 
is continuously improving the cond: 





tions under which people live’; that 
“freedom also means responsibility”; 
and that “democracy belongs to every- 
body, to all people who recognize thi it 
every person should be respected as a 
human being.” 
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‘Your America’ Series 


Teachers who want well written, ac- 
curate, interesting material on civil lib- 
erties, responsibilities of American citi- 
zens, the foundation of American de- 
mocracy, and the meaning of democ- 
racy as a way of life in contrast to totali- 
tarianism, will find nothing better than 
the Your America series prepared for 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy 
Department, by Building America (New 
York: Americana Corporation, 1949). 
Ten units have been published: Democ- 
racy and Totalitarianism; Roots of 
American Loyalty; Foundation of 
American Democracy; Structure of Our 
De mocracy; Government by Ballot; De- 
mocracy in Everyday Life; Privileges of 
American Citizenship; Responsibilities 
of American Citizenship in Peacetime; 
Responsibilities of American Citizen- 
ship in Wartime; and The Place of the 
Armed Forces in Our Democracy. Su- 
pervisors and teachers will be glad to 
know that the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development 
has published this new series with the 


il-fsame attractive format and with equal 
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attention to accuracy, illustration and 
as characterized the Building 
America series. Each issue is carefully 


documented and contains an excellent 


list of suggested readings. 

Attention should be called also to the 
monumental study on the characteris- 
tics of the Authoritarian Personality, by 
T. W. Adorno and Others (Harper and 
Bros., 1950, $7.50), and the implications 
which this study should have for school 
| people. ‘This volume is one in a series 
of Studies on Prejudice undertaken by 
the Department of Scientific Research 
American Jewish Committee. 
Two thousand and ninety-nine persons, 
representing a cross-section of society, 
were interviewed and tested in an at- 
tempt to test the hypothesis “that the 
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political, economic and social convic- 
tions of an individual form a broad and 
coherent pattern.” One major finding 
of the study was that potentially fas- 
cistic individuals have a great deal in 
common and exhibit numerous charac- 
teristics that go together to form a 
syndrome, 

The authoritarian personality is at 
the same time enlightened and super- 
stitious, proud to be an individualist 
and in constant fear of not being like 
all the others, jealous of his independ- 
ence and inclined to submit blindly to 
power and authority, He is above all a 
conformist; he cannot run the risk of 
being different and cannot tolerate dif- 
ference in anyone else. He achieves his 
own social adjustment only by taking 
pleasure in obedience and subordina- 
tion. His ambivalence is evidenced by 
his blind acceptance of authority and 
his readiness to attack those who are 
deemed weak aggl to reject everything 
that is “down.” The ingroup-outgroup 
type of thinking causes him to exalt his 
own group and reject anyone who dif- 
fers. Rigidity and lack of imagination 
cause him to think in stereotypes which 
tend to become absolute and vindictive. 
Since personality is the product of past 
experiences and inter-personal relation- 
ships, the researchers delved into the 
past of those who scored high in au- 
thoritarian tendencies. As_ children, 
these individuals were given little af- 
fection and subjected to harsh disci- 
pline. Parents and other figures of au- 
thority were regarded as strict, domi- 
neering, austere and punitive. Domi- 
nated and cowed in childhood, these 
children became domineering individ- 
uals as adults. Teachers and parents 
will find in these research findings many 
implications for them as they strive to 
help children develop into independent 
and resourceful adults—Lavone A. 
Hanna, San Francisco State College. 
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